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ABSIfiACT . 

Description, data, and conclusions are presented for 
a 3-yeax career edocatix)n prograi designed to assist the Lincoln,; 
Hebraska, ccaaonity aAd schools in iapleaenting career education by 
providing leadership in developing a cooperatively designed plan and 
. by providing aanageaent and support services to assist participants, 
(cooperating educational agencies, businesses, industries, unions, 
governaental agencies, parents, and students), in executing the plan. 
Objectives, procedures followed, and project resulti and 
accoaplishaents are reported in detail vith focus on activities / 
related to needs assessment, systematic planning for caxricalua 
infusion, staff development, coBBunitj resource systea, curriculua 
center, currLcolua aaterials at all levels, career inforaation « 
centers, pupil data and aonitoring systea, assessing guidance needs, 
indlvidualiaed career planning, and placement. Ihe report includes 
the final evaluation report, vhiqh covered accoBplishaentsi ^f pro ject 
staff, career education activities provided for students akd th> 
extent of student participation in tlre^^xjareer education actrvltie^, 
and student outcoaes associated witM the career education activities, 
flajor findings reported are these: (1)^ The project developed and 
lapleMnted a nuaber qf^aechanlsBS to support the career^educatio^i 
efforts of teachers and schools, (2) the project has resulted in a 
significant increase in the nuaber of career education activities 
vithln the district, and (3) there vere no significant changes in the 
10- student ontcoae measures incorporated into the evaluation design, 
i.e., students' attending career education target schools did not 
differ froa students attending control schools and there vere no 
systeaatic differences between 1975 and 1976. Appendixes contain 
suppleaental materials ^for the evaluation report. (lA) . 
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SECTION 1 



A. Time Period Covered by Report ' ' ' 

This report covers the entirfe duration of the project, from June n,l973f, 
through June 10, 1976. • * - ' * : . 

B. Goals and Objectives of , the Project ^ 

m 1. Student outcomes* intended 

As' the result of the successful completion of the career ^ucation 
program in the Lincoln schools, students will 

1. . be- able" to make career decisions' by knowing about a wide range 

of career possibi\Wties and about their gwn interests ahd 
abilities in relation to them 

2. have effective work habits, and positive attitudes toward work 

3. have capabilities and skills useful in the world of work 

4. ' be prep^ired upon leaving school to undertake entry-level 
, /Employment,, or further training or education. 

I " ' ' ' ' * \ 

2. Overall Process goals of the project - . 



jThe purpose of. the Lincoln Career Education project was to assist 
the community and its educational sj^stem in implementing career 
education *by ' 

1^ providing leadership for the development of a cooperatively 
designed, plan in which existing structures and services are 
int^rated with necessary additional structures and services, 
to achieve an improved progi^am for delivering career education 
to youth ' * ^% ' 

providing* management and support ser^^ces* necessary to assjst 
participants (cooperating educational agencies, businesses, 
industries, unions, governmental agencies, parents, and 
students) in executing the plan. . 



2. 



3. Supporting Product and Process Objecti^s 

In order to achieve the overall goal of the piroject, the following 
product and process objective^ were adopted: ' 

. |1. To conduct "a ne^ds assessment in the Lincoln schools with- 

I particular emphasis upon career development needs, and. to 

j , publish the results for use in pi ahning«f or career deve(^op- 

j ment and other programs. 
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\Z. To assist all Lihcoln schools, with emphasis upon high schiofols, 
to plan for arid implement career education program act4vitiesy 
by infusirig them into ^e regular curriculum. 

3. ,To conduct and to assist schools to c6nduct staff development 
V activities with all school staff members which will ^d^ease 

their understanding of 'career education concepts and their 
ability^ to carry "but career education activities :in. their 
• teaching intf guidance functions. 

4 . . it' i * ^ 



To assist school staff members /and students to make effective 
use of comnunlty resources in career development by establishing 
and maintaining a' sj^stenj for locating and cataloging community • 
resources, making this infor^ . , 

students, assisting them in scheduling resources, and. providing 
training and guidance in their effective use. 

To establish and maintain a curriculum center in th& Central 
Media Center which will (a) collect and catalog existing career 
education professional and instructional materials, (b) evaluate 
those materials, and distribute them to- school staff, (c) supervise 
the construction of curriculum , materials for career education 
in local schools, and (d) assist teachers to make e;ffective use 
of available instructional resources. 

Tomake available curriculum materials which infuse career 
education at all grade^levels in all subject areas. 

To assist each school to establish a system for collecting, 
filing, and providing/career information to students in such a 
way that students may interact-wi th the information in formulating 
career plans, • 

To assist the district to improve and maintain a pupi,l data 
and monitoring system including information about. (a) mastery 
of 'basic skills, (b) mastery of career education outcomes, , * 
(c). achievement and other test result^(d) physical, biological, 
and psychological data and to present the data ihsuch a way 
that it may be used by counselor's and students in .formulating - 
career plans. » \^ 

To assist^the district to assess the career guidance needs of 
students, to develop a guidance program with appropriate emphasis 
upon career development, and to develop and implement at staff 
development program and other procedures necessary to install 
the improved program (for which the teachers-advisor model is 
assumed to be the model.) 

To assist the guidance department to establfsfvand maintain a 
sys,tem by which students may assess their values and qualifications 
as a part of individualized career-planning. 

To^assi'st schoo.Ts to deyeJop and install pla<:£ment programs 
which result in (a) in-school students being placed in short 
and long term curriculum embedded learning/working experiences 
and (b) exiting students being placed in appropriate next steps 
iHv their career plans, whether it be full or part-time employment 
or further training or education^ (Thi? objective was the goal 
Of the Placement Component, the state-funded portion of thfe 
total project.) , 

To manage the project effectively and efficiently, using 
systematic planning and making data-based decisions insomuch; 
as possible. V 
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The project .planned a change-support strategy rather ^an a product-. 
implementation procedure.- ' That is, resources of the project were allocated . . 
to assist existing agencies (schools, departments, classrooms, etc.) to. adopt 
the goals and principles of career education and implemeijt them as an integral 
part. of the operation^ of their particular element of the educational system; 
the project did not construct' or adopt any one particular system for delivering ' 
career edugation and try to get program* operators to adopt it. Where specific 
career education program activities were developed and disseminated (i.e. the 
Coimnmity Resource System) the effort tooH place under the auspices of a 
"task force" composed of teachers, administrators, counselors, community | 
representatives, and project staff. | ^ 

Project staff were assigned to each high school and some feeder junior » 
'high and elementary schools. These Career Education Coordinators were to"-- 
(1) assist each school to develop and implement systematic plans for infusing 
y career educatiort\-into the programs of the school, (2) work directly^ith some 
students to assist in their career development, (3) participate in district-wide 
career education development activities of .the 'project. During the latter phase 
of the project these coordinators were supported half-t'i*me by the high schools 
in which they were stationed. ' . 

Other project staff were assigned to support services in the areas of staff 
development and curriculum development, operating curriculum materials center, 
developing and operating ComnLinity Resources System, Career Guidance program, 
assisting in' development of systematic infusion plans, and developing and 
implementing placement services. • . ^ 

\ . . ' 

As it was originally conceived the project was a single effort receiving , 
funds from both the state and federal share of Part D alloca.tions. State money 

. provided resources for "placement" activities. PJ^acement was broatily defined 
to mean preparing students td make successful st«fc fn their career development 
and to actually assist them to make those steps wrore possible. Placement included 
assisting- students to make use of work experiences--paid and unfiaid, long and 
shorf term--with the major qualification being that these experiences be base^ 

" in the curriculum plans fcrf each student. 'It was also assumed that placement 
included' helping students get ready to make the nextCstep--therefore many 
"guidance" activities such as clarifying work valueir making^ career' plans , and 
developing the skills of locating and obtaining jobs would be included. During 
the third year of the prbjec.t Placement was naVrowly defined as tthose "services 
provided'to assist exiting students to obtain employment. Tkis narrowing of the 
scop^ of the Placement Component and the accompanying 50% cut in budget forced 
a contraction of the tptal work of the project during the third year. Rather * 
than moving ahead with addiuional junior high schools, the project dealt with* 
all high schools and -a IT elementary schools,, limiting its attention to Goodrich 
and East Junior Highs. ^ Work with community resou»*ces was also somewhat curtailed. 
However, in schools in which the project had been active the first two years, 
career education activities increased' both in quantity and in quality as a 
result of local staff efforts. 

^ > ' / ^ 
At the central level the project supported efforts of district curriculum 
consultants, special education staff, and guidance staff to infuse the principles, 
and content of career education into the program developitient and staff 
development activities carried on with l.ocal school staff under the decentralized 
system of the Lincoln Public Schools. 
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* • * . • 

STUDENT -OUTCOMES ^--^*- - - . / ^ /- . - . . , , 

The Career Maturity InventorrtCMI ) published by McGraw-Hill 
and the Assessment of Career Development (ACD) published by Houghton- 
MvTflin were used to measure student outcomes., A total of 10 scores 
were gen^ated from the ACD and' the CMI. They'included (1) Self-Appralsal , 
(In i^^^^^^ ^^'^ Selection, (4) Planning, (sVAVtitude 

(all from the CMI), (6) Occupational Characteristics, (7)' Occupational 
Preparation Requirements, (8) Exploratory Occupations ,^ (9) Career Planning 
Knowledge., and (10) Career Planning Involvement- (from the ACD). Data was 
collected at both the 9th and 12th grades in both 1975 and 1976. The 
results indicate that there wer^e no significant differences between either 
students attending career education target schools and students attending 
control students, i^here.were also no significant differences between the 

iS!^c"?.I. 5 ^^^''x^ ^^^^ y^^^^ if^the project) ^and the Spring 

1976 (third year) scores. k ^ 

OVERALL GOAL OF THE PROJECT * , Z 

Through the mechanism of systejwertt^sjl^ career education, many 

schools and most of the -departmep^ of theNcentral office have incorporated] 
career education goals andvac^wities intojtheir on-going structure and 
'work. A commiinity-wide structure hds also/been formed through the Community 
Resource System by which community resources become an integral part of the 
instructional program. Dialogue and planning continues- among K-12 schools, 
post-secondary educational and training irr^i tutions, labor, business and - 
industry, governmental agencies, parents, ahti-^siydents through advisory 
committees and task-forces. 

SUPPORTING -PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES 

^ ^ — 

(1) Needs- Assessment ^ , ) 

Goals of the district yere ranked and evaluated by staff, students, and 
the community. Career education goals were ranked high by a>l groups, but 
higher by students and the community tharb the staff . Staff also believed 
that achievement of these goals was more satisfactory than did- students and 
the community., pata from this study wene^ used in planning and staff 
xJevelopnent activities. Needs Assessmen'l procedures are now a part of the 
on-going progiwm of planning in the district. . . 



(2) Systematic Planning for Infusion ' ' ^ ■ 

Each participating scKgol began with a plan to implement ijareer education 
Each year these plans become mor^ ^tailed and compl.ex. Many school plans 
called for similar plans from individual departments, teams, and teacher^.. 
5ilans^were constructed in central office for Special Education, Instructional 
Division,' and to a lesser extent, the Guidance. Department. The Superintendent 
no^ requires each school to identify oVerall go^ils and high priorities, 
and 'submit plans for reaching them, including career education. j 

(3) Staff 'Development 
Both formal and inf6rmal staff development activities took place in each 

school and on a district wide basis as welV. In formal sessions staff were 
introduced to concepts and activities of career education. In planning 
sessions they attempted to implement these concM)ts in their%)wn work. In 
over-the-shoulder sessions project staff offered assistance in specific . 
probfems. On a district level, workshops were Held for leaders in math, I 



.science, , social studies,. art, ^English, .foreign; languages, and guidance. 
Other workshops were held tn areas of use of interest and aptitude testsj 
use of -coirmunity resources, providing sex-fair guid'arrce and instruction, 
constructing career education learning units, etc. 
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(4) Community Resoucce System 

A catalog of ^ over 400 resour;ces was published tb supplement those 
already available to schools. During the second year of^the project alone 
the system assisted in organizing the use .of community; resources for more 
than 5700 students. Materials were publ ished .and numeroiis v/orksTiops held 
to help teachers make effective use of these r>esourcesI The service is now 
a part of the 'Media Network, of the district. ' ' * 

(5) CurriculiJfn Center o , ^ ^ 

Over 2000 items have been. received, -evaluated by project staff and 
teachers^ and cataloged in the. career education media collection. These 
materials will become h part of the state-wide resburces under the state 
plan for career education now being^fanmulated. \^ 

(6) Curriculurti Materials for All Levels' . ■ 

Major materiials at elementary level .included Valuing Approach to Career 

Education; Learning Centers combining career edue^ition, multi-cultural 
education, and personal/social growth; and general infusion, into curriculum, 
especially activfties emphasizing use of community resources. - 

At the junior hi'gh level, major materials were Project DISCOVERY, a / 
multi-media activity based set ofv^imulated wgrk situations; carreer develop- 
ment activities fbr use in the teacher-advisor program'; and an exemplary ^ 
career educatiorf field experience to'^-be used as published or as a model. 

In senior highs major materials were Media Now (career education in 
communications, delivered through project approach) and exploration.^ 
curriculum in areas of food service., .recreation^ and hospitality, world of 
business, etc. • , ' ^ 

— Ufl the general sense, tbe project assisted in construction .6f man> 
units and learning activities by individual teachers arid'^d^artments. .•' 
Stimulated by the project, the district has embarked on d fi ve -year ^ program 
to^Jteach BASICS to all teachers and to teach teams. of teachers advanced 
skills in curriculum writing. The project's role in curriculum inf. the.^, 
district in the past five years has been pervasiy^. / 




(7) -Career Information Centers 

Considerable district as well as projecti funds have been fnvested in' 
each high school and Junior'high which becameV^^part of the media center 
integrated into the guidance program, formed into, travelling resource Ainits, ^ 
or all three. Plans' are underway for a i sequence^ in career/educational 
planning to be required of all 10th graders^and a computer-a'ssisted 
guidance program ^r all high school students^ * ' 

(8) Pupil Data and Monitoring System 

A scope and general sequence of career education objectives has been 
identified for the district and continuing effort is being ma<Je to include, 
career education objectives in the system for collecting s,tudent data and 
providing it to students, teacher/acjiyisors, 1;eachers, and parents. 
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(9) Assessing:Guidance Needs of Students . . . ■ 

We-^r-ibrvty Coanseling'Survey was use^l to p ' ' 

information about students afnd assessment of the -general program. 
A full-scale study' of the guidance program was completed in the summer 
of 1976 and implementation of its recommendations is the first priority 
of th^ Guidance Department for 1976-77. Career Education concensus 
will be favorably addressed during this implementation phase. 

(10) Individualized Career^ Planning ■ 

Many staff members were trained to use the Vocational »Exploration' 
Group, $~two-hour packaged guidance sequence to assist students to 
clarify career objectives and make career plans, and at the same time 
. learn a process which can be used later for the same purpose. Interest 
•and aptitude tests have been examined and made available to guidance staff, 
antd other special programs sponsored, such as the presentation t»n . 
apprenticeships made by Lincoln labor union officials. Further effo«s » 
to provide career planning assistance will be developed as a part of the 
implementation of guidance. study. ' Jf . .. 

(11) Placement \. ■ 

Job counseling was provided to several thousand hjgh. school students,'* 
.^anj^ direct placement services given to hundreds. The model developed, 
during the last year of the project will be continued in all high schools 
in the following years. ^ 

(12) Management 

Principles of systematic management were employed. Long and short 
range of .work were constructed," implemented, and^revised. Staff members , • 
analyzed the goals of thei rework and context in which those goals were * 
to be achieved and then constructed systematic procedures for achi^ing i 
their. goals. These^plans were basis pf regular sessions between staff I 
members and the director. When developing new materials or activities 
attention was given/to careful specification of the objectives and 
rationale, and wrrKten drafts were made of successive versions ,tq 'facilitate 
clear comnuni cation. The proj'ect emphasis (ipon goals-based planning and 
specificat^on^or tasks and activities has influenced other district efforts. 

D. Evaluation * , 

cf,J^\>^r!^ year evaluation focused on a) the accomplishments" of project 
staff, b) the career education activities provided for students and the 

!u* °I student participation ifi the^areer education activities, and / 
Q) the student outcomes associated with the career education activities.' 
The major evaluation firidiligs a,re: • 

1. The Career Educati(^ProMt'developed and. implemented a number * 
of mechanisms to support; the career education effort? of teachers 
and schoo^^ , ' . 

The accompli shVnents of the career education project were listed tn an 
earlier section of this surnnary. Tangible accomplishments include estab- 
f35o education curriculum center, a comnunity resoi>rce 

Tile, and buTTding level career education plans. . • - 




The career education project , has also prpVided inservice to a -large number 
pf teachers .over a three-year perjod.. Seventyrsix percerrt of the 284- - . 
teachers^ syrveyed in 1976 indicated that they had- participated in a career 
.education inservice. Sixty-three percent indicated that they had spent V 
nine or more hours in career education" related inservice activities. The 
percent of teachers receiving inservice during the .1974-75*schoo} year 
was approximately the same as the percent, receiving inserA/ice during the \ 
1975-76 school year. .However, a smaller percent received extensive' i'n- 
service. For example-in 1975, less than 20% of all teachers. participated 
in as. many as nine hours of inservice. • 

2. The Li ncpln Career Education Project hW resulted in a significant ^ 
increase in the number of Career Education activities witffin the 
district. Both the number of activities and the numBer bf students 
that participated in career education activities increased steadily 
from 1973-74 to 1975-76. . > # • 

Three surveys were conducted to estimate student aarticipation in career 
education activities. The first was administered \n Spring 1974, the 
second in Spring 1975 and the third in "Spring 19^NJn 1974 and 1975 
approximately 75% of^he teachers surveyed reported fmplementing one or more 
career education activities.. In 1976, 8^% reported implementing one or 
more activities. Nineteeri of the teacliers reported tliat they impldhiented 
^areer education activiti.es irv all seven of the goal areas surveyed. 'The 
^rcent of teachers that reported implementing activities in each of 
s^n goal areas ranged from a low of IM to a high ofi69%. The number of 
students participating ranged from approximately SjOflfllto 13,000. Nearly 
all ttie high school- students in the district partiMted in' at least one 
career education activity for each go?l area with tfl^xception of Goal 7. 
Job Placemenlr. ^ . 

3. -There were no significant chjfhgesM'n the ten student Outcomes 'measures 
incorporated into the evaluation deSign. Students attending^;GaBeer 
education target schools did hot differ from students attehdin^^ 
control schools and there were no systematic differencesNbetween ' 
1975 and-1976. . 

The two instruments used to measure' student outcomes wer§ the Assessment 
of Career Development (ACQ) and the Career Maturity *Inven tory (CMI) .* Each 
instruijiertt was subdivided into five silbfes,ts.* Although there were no 
systematic significant differences between career education and control 
groups. on either of the two tests, general izability of the results depends 
on*the answers to three questions: a) Were" the instruments used in the 
evaluation appropriate?, b) Were the sampling procedures appropriate?, 
and c) Mere the control groups incorporated into the design appropriate 
for the career education evaluation? , • ' 

' , . • * V 

The two instruments used were both recommended^ in the Handbook for the 
Evaluation of Career Educatio'n Programs . The ten subtests were identified 
in the Handbook as appropriate for ll of the 18 \areer education goals. ' 
The two instruments are, however, more cognitive than affective, more 
hypothetical than real-life. The career education project emphasized 
attitudes towards career and the actual developmisnt of career plans. . 
However, none of the other instruments listed in the Handbook more = • 
closely paralleled the goals of the;Lincoln Career Education Project. 



-A multiple matrix sampling plan was used- to collect .all- student 'data; - - 
Trie data was used to estimate the mean and variance of students attending 
the career education target schools and studen'ts attending control schools 
as well as for each individual school. Data was collected by school. Not 
all students within 'a school participated in the same career education 
activities and not all schools implemented the same sets of activities.' 
It was therefore, impossible to determine what percent of the students ■ 
responding to each subtest actually participated-in a career education - 
activity designed-to effect the outcome. The problem was not caused by • 
the 'use. of the matrix sampling pi an — Even -i f a census- testing pi an - 
had been used, the evaluators would still not know which, students par- 
ticipated in what activities. The problem could have been circumvented 
eitherM?y (1) assigning students to activities and. testing only the 
actual participants or (2) testing every one on all Isubtests and closely- 
monitoring participation in eagh activity. * 

;^The third possible source of "contaminaiLpn^were the control groups. 
Only one control school was available «|th& senior high schqol level. 
Jhe other four high schools were (self) selected as career education 
target schools. Even then, .a significant number of teachers from the 
control schools participated in career education <inservice programs and 
all teachers in the control schools Wfere free to use central office career 
edcuation materials. The only difference between the career education arid 
control school. was the level of support. Target schools had half-time 
coordinators assigned to help in career education planning and to support 
local tfeachers. The control group prob>em was. not as severe. at the junior 
high level. Three control schools were selected. Junior high teachers 
in Gontrpl schools, however, -erlso had access to district-wide career 
education resources including inservice programs . ' . 

Analysis of the three corifounding factors in the eval^jatibn leaves the 
general izability of the student outcomes data open to question., 

Overall the Lincoln Career Education project resulted in an increase in 
both emphasis on the maternal /"support for career education in th|e district. 
Each year of the project mbre students particiapted in a greater number 
of career education activities, ftrticipation in the activities did not - 
however, seem to affect student outcomes measures. 
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BODY OF THE REPORT 

A. Background ^ 

The Lincoln Career Education Project was a response to several sets of > ^ 
needs. On the one hand there was a set of general needs» national in.scope» 
' but felt ii\ Lincoln well as -in other arap of the country. These needs 
were identified earljrin the Career Education movenerrt by such spokesman 
as Hoyt and Marland» ^nd in<:1ude<f such items as the following: 

^• lack of ade^uttC^rep^^ for work» as shown by evidence > 
from einploytrs\and inability of many to get Jobs 

2. lack of adequate Career decision*making as- shown by the high ^ 
percentage of^persons dissatisfied with their jobs, high. firsts 

year turnover in Jobs and lack of clarity about ooals in 
y ^ secondary and post*secondary students ^ 

3. lack of employment and onder*employment of women » minority groups, 
and teenagers # 

^ 4. poor understaridiTtg of the expectations of enployers and the economic 
facts underlytnf^ employment, again as shqwn in testlmoi^ of employers 
5. depreciation of the work ethic as evidenc^^in the testimony of 
young people who depreciated it. and the no^lways*so young who 
avoided it " 
The etiology of each of these needs is long and complex and in many cases 
the cure for the problems represented ''are far beyond the scope of the school 
system* But nonetheless there is much the educational system could be doing 
which it Is not now doing to alleviate some of the symtoms If tK)t completely 
solve the problems. 

• *• 
Another set of needs more specific to Lincoln and its educational 
program was related to those broader statements. As a part of a. goals rank- 
ing procedure includmd in a broader needs assessment effort, students and 
parents stated that learning about careers was not receiving enough attention 
in our schools. The complaints of business people about poorly prepared 
worker^ and poorly motivated wrkers were Just as prmvalent in Llncolq as 
in other places. Teachers iri Lincoln schools had used resojirces of the ^ 
community for years, but the potential had barely been tapped. Various 
programs combining work and stucily had been operating for jfears. but the 
number of students was small and the correlation between the work experience 
and classes was questionable except in the case of co-op vocational courses. 
In the guidance program, counselor-student ratios were increasing, 
itlementary counselors were being phased out. and guidance classes were 
decreasing. Teachers were not well acquainted with work outside of the 
classroom and students were only infrcfquently getting information relating 
what was being taught to its use in the%orking world. In some areas ' 
student drop-out rate approached 40t of the population and in other areas 
80% of the students rind lea ted they planned to attend college, even though 
more than one-third had no career plans. There was great interest in the 
school by business4|^ple and other citizens, but few direct relationships 
between the school and the world of work existed. 

Thinking of these needs* the Career Education Project took as its goal 
to assist the community and our educational system to establish machinery 
to improve our efforts to prepare youth to make intelligent life-work 
choices, and to help them implement those choices 4n ways satisfying and 
productive for each individual and for the community as a whole. 
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B. Goals and Objectives of the Proj| pt 

STUDENT OUTCOMES INTENDED ^ 

As the result of the successful career tlon program In 
thi Lincoln schools, student wlll^ 

1. be able to make cMrj^r decisions j)y knowing about a wide ranged 
of career possibilities and about their own Interests and 

^ ' abilities In relation to^them 

2. have effective work habits and positive attitudes toward work 
. 3. have <?apab111t1es and skills useflil In the world of work 

• 4. be prepared upon leaving school to undertake entry-level 
employment, or further traiyiing or education. 

These characteristics of st^d^ts serve *s the standard by wTilch 
to judge the merit of Individual' program activities and of the success 
of any program as a whole undertaken or supported by the Lincoln Career 
Education Project. * 

OVERALL PROCESS GOAL OF THE PROJECT 

^e purpose of the Lincoln Career Education Project was to assist 
aity and its educational system in ImplemeQtiing career education 




[a) providing leadership for fhe developmenjt of a cooperatively • 
designed plan In which existing structures and services^ are 
Integrated with neiissary addLltional structures and services 
to achieve an Improved prografi for delivering career education 
to youth, atid 

^ tb) providing management and support services necessary to, assist 
participants (cooperating educational agencies, businesses, 
^ Industries, unions, governmental agencies, parents, -and 

students) In executing the plans. 

SUPPORTING PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES 

In order to adhleve the overall goal of the project, the following 
major product and process objectives were adopted: 

1. To conduct a needs assessment In the Lincoln schools with ' 
particular emphasis upon career development needs, and to 
publish the results for use in planning for career develop- 
ment and other programs. • 



2. To assist all Llncolrl^hools , with emphasis upon high schools, 
to pl#i for and 1mplem9kt career education program activities 
by^HVusIng them Into the regular curriculum. 

3. To conduct and to assist schools to conduct staff development 
activities with all school staff menibers which will Increase 
their understanding of career education concepts and their 
ability to carry out carder education activities In their 
teaching and guidance functions. 



4. To assist school staff members and students to makp effective 
use of conmunity resources in career development by e^stablislh 
inland maintaining a system for locating and cataloging 
community resources, making this information available to 
staff and students, assisting them in scheduling resoui^es, 
and providing trainin^g y^tf guidance in their effective use. 

5. To establish and maintain a curriculum center in the Central 
Media Center which wiJO (a) collect and catalog existing 
carreer education professional and instructional materials, 
(b) evaluate those jSteria Is and distribute them to school 
staff, (c) supervi^ the conslTruction of curricuM materials 
,for career educat/bn in local schools, and (jg) assist teachers 
to make effective .use of available instructional resource^. 

6. To make available curriculum materials' which infuse career 
education at^ll grade levels in all subject areas, n 

/' 

7. To assist each school to establish a system for collecting, 
filing, amd providing career information to students in such a 
wayj^ that/ students may interact with the information in Wfin- 
ulating career plans. 

. \ 

8. To a^iist the district to improve and maintain a pOpil data 
and tnonitoring system including information about (a) mastery 
of/tasic skills, (b) mastery of career education outcomes, 

g^jt) achievement and other test results, (d) physical, 
iliologlcal, and psychological data and to present the data-in 
such a way that it may be used by counselors and students in 
- formulating career plans. « 

,9. To assist the district to assess the career guidance needs of 
students, to develop a guidance program with appropriate 
emphasis upoo career develooment, and ta develop and implement 
a staff development programfand other procedures necessary to 
install the improved program (for wftiCh the teacher-^visor 
model is assumed to be the model). 

10. To assist the guidance department to establish and maintain a 
system by which students may assess their values and quali- 
fications as a part of individualized career planning. 

11. To assist schools to develop and install placement programs 
which result in (a) in-school stu(}^nts being placed in short 
and long term curriculum embedded learning/wording experiences 
and ^b) exiting students being placed in appropriate next 
steps in their career plans, whether it b€ full or part time 
employment or further training or education. (This objective 
was the goal of the Placement Component, the state-funded* x 
'portion of the total project.) % 

12. To manage the project effectively and efficiently, using 
systematic planning and^king data-based decisions insomuch 
as possible. 
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C. General Project Desyin 

• OPERATIVE PRjN^IPLES * . 

A task force made up of community persons, -school staff, and 
central office staff was appointed by the Associate Superintendent for 
Instructiojfi to plan *p-projlpct. Carl Spencer, who became the director 
9f the project, was' appointed to write the proposal, which took the form 
of a management document. A numbe/ of criteria were adopte^d by the 
planning group which shaped" the design of the project:" ^ 

J (1) The project would deal with career education from K-14, but 
the emphasis woi|ld be -on the high schools— primarily the 
•* four public and Pius Higl^schools. A feedef*" Junior high 
and a fe^der/elementary lfh6ol would also be tai^get schools 
during the first yeair ot,the project, but the" plan called 
for involvement of all schools by the end of three years. 
The potential total ilbs. then, 11 Junior highs and 36 
elementary schools as well at 5 high schools, not counting 
the Lutheran Schools who chose not to participate in the 
project. The total student body of these schools amounted 
to approximately 32, ^[00 students. 
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(2) The project would not buy or develop career education programs 
and attempt to get schools to install them; rather it would 
Isupport efforts of schools and di^rict level st^^ff to 

• incorp orat e career education objectives and activities into 
their ortgCing progr anfc. There were several bases for this 
decision: (a) well '■■ttpped and tested career education 
progr^ were as yeVBvailable, (b) career education is a 
context or philosophyTb'r teaching as much as specific con- 
crete activities, and therefore it must be "infused" rather 
< than added on or substituted for what is already being done, 
(c) school staff were mdte likely to accept and maintain 
changes *rttich they had a part in developing than changes 
which they. perceived as being mandated 1^ th«» "outside "-- 
central office, project, etc., (d) the Lindoln Public Schools 
operates on a considerably decentralized management model, 
making it difficult as welT^as contrary to the management 
philosophy to install programs from outside the local school 
itself. So the project adopted a change/support model of 
approach rather than a product installation mode. 

(3) The project would allocate some resources, especially at the 
high school level, to staff who would work directly with 
students, ftewever, it was understood that high schools would 
contribute to the support of career education staff beginning 
the second yfar, and at the end of the third year, if such - 
staff were still considered necessary, would support them 
entirely from local building staff allocations. In general 
the project took the point of view that p>^)ject resources 
should be expended on planning and initiating career education 
by the persons already responsible for education rather than 
establishing a new and additional set of staff persons to take 
on the responsibilities of career education. 

16 . * 
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(4) The work of the project Would be divided into five components: 
>k Planning, Management, and Evaluation; Support Services; 

Guidance; Curriculum/Staff Development; and Placement. The 
' PME and Support Services Components managed tl^ work of the 
project and the development of services and^ys'tems found to 
be needed. The work of the Guidance and Curriculum/Staff 
Development components are^jvident in their titles. 

The Placement Component was. funded by state Part D funds arid dealt with 
(al placing students in long- and sljprt-term, paid and non-paid curriculum- 
V-einbedded learning/working situations as a part of their dar^ development 
and (b) assisting^students to make the next step in the career plan success- 
fully, whether it was into fuU or. part time employment, or further 
education or training. , 

^As, ideas for tbese components fnere written they Were passed back to the 
p-lanhing group for theip reaction, and the revised versions 'were- finally 
incorporated into' the final doci^ment which was approved, for 'funding without, 
significant change for $119,621 per year for three yeai^s from the federal 
Part p money and appV-oximately $4$, 000 per year from the state Part IT 
funds for the Placement Conf)onent. 

» " . •■%■.•' •■ ■ . 

STAFF V . • • . 

The Project was staffed with several central positions and several local 
building coordinators. At this central level Carl Spencer became the ' 
direcWr. He came with seven years' project experience, thip last two* of 
which jyere as director of a Title III project in reading in the Lincoln 
Schools. During the first year of the project he held both positions 
simultaneously. Jim Leestma worked as planning specialist in both p^rojects, 
also. His role was to analyze the major tasks of the project and to 
construct the plan of work for completing those tasks. He^silso supervised 
project evaluation efforts. A. project accountant/clerk completed the 
staff of the Planning/Management/Evaluation Comppnent., 

Also at the central level one staff member was assigned half-time to 
staff and curriculum development activities. The responsibilities in- 
cluded developing and assisting other staff to use staff development 
programs district-wide and in individual buildings; collecting-, evaluating, 
cataloging, storing, and distributing career education curriiilum 
materials through the services of the central media center; and organizing * 
workshops in which Kjfusing career education into present , curriculum was 
the major tasks. DuriTm the first year of the project this position was 
combined with a position >s local building coordinator. In the secTDncl 
and third years it was combined with a position as specialist for 
elementary schools. The groject director also worked a great deal with 
staff and curriculum development. 

Anot^er majoK area of project emphasis was thfe Community Resources 
System. A centrat staff member was assigned to^design and operate this 
system, working closely with the project planning specialist. A person 
with considerable knowledge of the community and understanding of career 
education was employed for this position. For the third year of .the 
project the person who had served as h6r paft-tifne clerk for two years 
was given responsibility for maintaining the system under the auspices 
of the central media center, 
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project to each of^the five high schooTs (|i 
member was also responsible for at least qi] 
elementary feeder school of the high'schj 

ordinators was threefold: (1) to assist e|ch school^ develop and 
. impliement systematic plans fpr infi^sing ce rjeer education into the programs 
,of the school, (2) to work <lirectly with 50/ne students to assist thefn 
in career development, particula/ly in exiting placement and (3) to 
' participate- in the district-wide career dcveloplnent activities of the 
.^pfoject such as developmental task forces, dissefninatton to other schools, 
^"*v staff /curriculum development, etc ^ Durinc the\- second and third ye&rs 
^^f the project these jpoordln^tors were assigned solely to the.high schopl , 
«Jho then supported jthem half-time, /^fombr elementary central office - 
^ whelping teacher" was dssigrled to work: with all elementary schools, and 
tne project director worked with two Juniqr-histf schools. Thus, uporr 
the a'dvice of the project advisory council, the pfincipal's council^ and 
the superintendent's cablti€;t, the project.jdid not expand i'n^o the. junior 
high schools to the degree intended when" the proposa,] was. written. 

Coordinators cli6§fejri for the first; y'^r of tMfeipY'Oject included a 
Distributive Edifcatlon teaQfiw^af one of the high schboTs ^o 'had been 
heavily 1nvt>lved>ia planning./ the j)roject; a ;iew1y graduated EdD in; 
secondary educatidnywhd had cfnsiderabler>vocationaT education experience;*.^ 
and';a former goverriment admimstratpr from Washington D,C. whose spouse 
had taken a position at Univ.ersity of Nebraska at Lincoln. The persoV— ^ 
who filled the half-time coordinatpr/half- time curriculum and staff 
development position completed an EdD in secondary education the first 
summer of the project and had had administrative experience in secondary 
schools. . . 

r 

The original staff meftbers we're chosen ^s the result of an extensive 
review prq^ess. Candidates were first screened by the project director 
on the basis of .their credentials. At least' twenty -^ive were interviewed 
by the project director in addition to their interview in the Personnel 
Department. About a dozen were then interviewed by Selection Research 
Incorporated and by a review committee from the Lincoln school svcdnsi sting 
of approximately ten administrators and curriculum 'consultants. Proje9t 
• staff who , survived this process proved to be capable. and hard-working. 
In only one situation in Which the staff -member was assigned part time 
to work as a coordinator*and part time to work with staff/curriculum 
development was any difficulty experienced in .establishing the necessary 
relationship with a school, • \ 

Several staff changes took place. The staff was reorganized for the 
second year'of operation. Coordinators were assigned to high schools 
only, rather than elementary, junior high and senior high, pr^imj 
because they had had secondary baokground only and w^e expet 
some Qredibilitj^. particularly in elementary school problems. Arro,"'»ipce. 
high schools were willing to provide support from local funds, it 
wise to take advantage of the opportunity. Therefore, an elementary ^. \ 
specialist was hired part time to replace them u§ing| the project staffing 
funds thus made availafye,^* and central office staff se»*ved the junior 
highs. This change also made possible increasing a counselor at Pius X 
from part to full -time using project funds rather than having Pius served 
as Hf)art of the duties of another project staff member. At this -same 
time the staff member assigned part time as coordinator and part time to 




staff/curriculum development resigned. This staff/curriculum develop- 
ment assignment was taken'by the new elementary specialist, and his 
coordinating duties were taken over by a new coor<iinator replac^rig the 
former DE ^eacher who .also resigned to take a better position. This 
new ^taff |fnember had been direct6r of the , Manpower operation ini'MlfipIn 
for near1>^ ten yeJlrs. At the end of the second year he; too rWl|pd to 
take a position in the central office; he was replaced by an outstanding 
teacher/leader in the same school. The staffing of tl^e project over the 
three years sis shpwn on the chart on the following page, as exhibit 1. 



There are two items of tnajor significance about these changes. Qne 
is that one high school, 'Southea^St, was continually slighted in the , 
staffing arrangements, by chance and not by design. That school was ^ 
partially served during all of the project period, but not served as 
fully as other high schools. Because of this contreijgt in services, it 
,has been used, somewhat questionably, -as a control school in the \ 
evaluation desfgn'for the project. The second point is that "soft-money" 
proje(?ts find'it easier to attract/capable staff than fo keep them. 
If staff from outside tjto distritt a hirpd, the district does not 
recognize them qs fu11-«jWged/i strict sftcff 1o ooe very important 
respect; they do not receiVe tenure. Therefore,, staff, who are flew to the 
district^Can hardly be bilained. for looking at the project position as a 
Voostin^'* place while they look for a better position. Or in a more . 
subtle dif1>icu1ty,tJbfiy may try. to "burrow into" the "System by creating ' 
a posT>k)n for thertiselv^ in some schoo1--a, process which may hot be in 
tune withN^vera^ the project. Finally, because very capable 

people are smr^t^-fiJFTfie difficult jobs of a project, it is only 
natural that witn increased visibility and skills they become desirable 
to others seeking highly qualified staff. . 



GENERAL STRA 



EGY AND MAJOR ACT'IVITIES 



The general strategy ^^of tha project was to. work with- established 
organizations on ^everal fronts to help, them pian^and implement career ^ 
.education goals and activities within^ their own esPtablishment. In general 
those fronts were (1) in local schools with the school 'as a whole,. vith 
departments or teams, and with individual staff members, ^(2) with centra*! 
office departme)its" such as Student Services (-primarily Guidance) , 
Instruction (tne tensor twelve Curriculum Consultants), tha various 'staff 
development specialists working on various projects such as'Educatioh 
for GiftedjyA^ul tural Awareness, Elementary Helping Teachers, etc.)t, with 
the Media ffenter, and with the SpeciaV Educatibn program, and (3) in the 
commiinit\/to ^establish communication between the project, the school 
system, yand the communijty and also to organize for the effective use of* 
communiyty resources in career education. 

1/ actuality, work on all of these. areas had begun before the project 
o^mially began, because groups from all areas had had input into the 
/fJroduction of the plan submitted in the final proposaj.' The Goals Survey 
section of the Needs Assessment procedures had been constructed and 
administered to staff, students, and the community. Schools who were to 
participate in the first year of the project had been self-selected before 
summer vacation began. Discussions were ongoing in the central office 
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EXHIBIT I 



PROJECT STAFF 
(including both federal and state-funded pos*ittions) 



Position 

Accountant/Clerk 
Director 

Planning Specialist 
Conmunity Resource Coordinator 
Staff/Curricu1um^ve1opmerit ) 



Local School Coord rqa tor 

Local School Coordinator 

Loc^l School Coordinator 

Local School Coordinator 



) 



First •Year 

full time' 
3/4 time^ 
1/2 time , 
full time 

coml?ineJ ^Josition 



Schools directly responsible 



full 
full 
full 



time 
time 
time 



Northeast H.S.,Sickfl 
-Eaj^t & Pius^H.S., Ble: 
Lincoln High, Goodrich 



jast H.S. . . 

L j.H. , Pershing Elc 

^sed Sacrarpit K-8 

J.H. ,Br6whell t 



Second Yea^* 



Direetor ' , 

Planning Specialist 
Accountan t/Cl erk^ 
-^Comnjunity Resourc/* CoortiirtatoiSlSg 
Community .Resour^ Assistant 
Staff/Curriculum ji^velopment 
Elementary Specialist 
Local School Coordinator 
Local School Coordinator 
Local School Coordinator 
Local School Coordinator 





en 



Goodrich 



cal funds) ^ . 

Pershi^ng, Brownell , Mickle 

local funds)East Sr. & Jr. Hi^hs 
" Northeast High %:hool 
Lincoln High & Southeast H.S. 
local funds) Pius X High School 



f Dir^lor . 
Planning Specialist 
Accountant/Clerk 
Community Resource Assistant 
5taff/Curriculum Deve:lopment 
Elementary Specialist 
Local School Coordinator* 
Local School Coordinator 
Ldcal School Coordinator 
l?ocal School Coorijinator 



) 



Third Year 

3/4 time 
1/2 time 
full time 
1/2 time 

combined position 

(1/2 local 



full 
full 
Part 
Part 



time 
time ' 
time 
time 



fl/2 
(1/2 



local 
local 



Goodrich Junior High 



All Elementary Scho(j^ . 

fundsO East Sr. & Jr. Highs 
Northeast Senior High 



funds ) 
funds) 



Pius X High 
Southeast H 



School 
h School 
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with curriculum consultants and staff members of other, departments. And 
the Community Advisory Committee met to approve the final version of the 
proposal and again when word was received of its funding. 

Th^general approach in working with schools was to establish a 
cadre ck leaders at each participating schools, including the principal. 
Tnese'rfadres would be trained during the summer^nd plan for imp-lemdnting 
career/education, both in their own work and in the school- as a whdle 
the following year. The Career Education Coordinator assigned to that 
wouTd work with that cadre, both indiv'idually-.and as 1 group, ^o 
ireer education moving. In the following years it was anticipated 
additional schools would establish cadres, receive training, construct 
and begin to improve career education in their schools. 



:hool/ 



ins, 



. In the central office, the project director planned to work with the 
lidance department to establish a comprehensive |^n to assess guidance 
eeds, to establish a recommended program and in-service to prepare • ^ 
taff to implement it, aad,t6 carry out that plan. Similarly the ■ 
■ kirriculum/Staff Developftient Specialist was to 'work with the curr'iculum 
:onsultants and various staff development specialists to plan for infusing 
:areer education into their work^ such as Curriculum workshops and plans 
For recommended curriculum. Also this staff member was to work with the 
Media Center to establish the Career Education section for use* by the 
district asj whole. The Community. Resource Coordinatqr planned to work 
with central office staff already involved with community resources, 
such as the Director of Student Employment, "the consultants involved 
with co-op \(Ocational programs, and special counselors involved with work/ 
stucb^mro^M they, would plan a system- for working coopera- 

° jE^v^ively^TO ioen^ catalog and distribute information about 

/_^bmmiinity resources which all could use. Such a combined program would also 
r reduce the conftisioh about^t|e programs ip the mind of community resources 
and school staff,? as well. ^ 

^Finally tttfpdineifEor and the Community Resource Coordinator would 
.work together to gain support from the community and access to its re- , 
sources. The Director was to communicate through the Community Advisory 
Council, through press rel/sases, and through presentations to civic groups. 
Th€ Community Resource Coordinator was to work with other school Staff * 
interested in community resources to plan and implement ways to use those 
resources effectively and efficiently. 

The Director worked witK each of |he staff members to help them 
analyze the objectives and major tasks of their assignment and to form 
more detailed plans for j^chieving them: Management of the^project staff 
took the form of reviewing these plans, revising them, and'forming new 
plans. Other management functions of the project were carried out by t4)e 
director as systematically as possible using the resources of the district 
such as the Accounting Office, Personnel Office, etc. It was assumed 
that evaluation would be done by the new Office of Evaluation ,in the local 

^Educational Service Unit, but requests for pr'bposaTs for evaluation 

•services were extended to several other agencies. 
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PROCESS AND PRODUCTnOBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS: (1) Needs Assessment 

The plannin&4^ had established that the project should proceed on 
a determination to'Tnerke data-based decisions insofar as possible. I,t 
seemed obvious that a thorough analysis of need for career education 
should be made as a basis for the work of the project. Such a Needs 
\ study was designed cooperatively by the director- to-be and the Associate 
Superintendent for Instruction. The first step was to do a Goals survey 
of the staff, students, and the community. The Lincoln Publ ic Schools 
Goals for Students were revised and ,§ubnr|^ted to a carefully selected 
sample of staff , students,- and coifimunily 9s a two-fold card sorting 
activity. In the first activity they were asked to rank the goals in 
order of importance; in the second they were to rank th^m in order of the 
degree to which they were being achieved in the district. The results of 
that study showed i among many other tbing^^r^Th^t. students and parents 
placed a higher value upon career education related goals l;hah staff, . • 
and also felt the schools were noj: doing as well in ac hiev ing them as 
did the staff. Thest data were published and widely circulated for use 
by many pfenning gfoups in th^ distri^ct. In/the Career Education Project 
they were combined with many otfier groups off data and presentedt,to j^^, 
district-wide and building level, planning groups for their use in setectirig 
specific needs for which' to prepare activities. 

PROCESS AND PRODUCT OBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS: (2) Systetnatic Plans 
in Schools 

\ 

A second major characteristic of project activity was that it should 
use-^lmchCTcourage the us^vOf /systematise plans both to improve the quality 
o-flproposed actions, and to provide accountability ior achievement of 
gocjls. A major area for such planning was in assisting schools to plan 
ah^ implement career education improvements. 

XSchoHis who were to participate in the first year of the project )iad 
'"been self-selected before school staffs left for summer vacation. The 
director-to-be had made presentations to each of the faculties explaining 
the concepts of the project and inviting their participation.^ More 
schools were interested in becoming involved than were possible to include, 
but they were promised assistance later. The Special Education department 
of the central office was also included from the beginning as a "school." 

Except for the major tasks of employing the staff for the project 
and s^etting the project set up, the first priority after receiving fund- ' 
ing in June was topi^atjjish ^ career education cadre at each participating 
school, trainino^em in the concepts of career education and planning, 
%nd assisting them. to develop pl,ans for improving career education 
efforts in their own work and in the general operation of their school. 
Arrangements weVe made with the University of Nebraska at Lincoln to 
house such a ,wor)<shop^ to graht credit to those who wished it, and to 
work with project leadership to plan and operate the wqrkshop. 
Or. Hazel Crain and Dr. Jim OHanTon were particularly helpful. A three- 
week- experience was held with the concepts of career education taking 
up the first week, concepts of planning and plans by individual members 
for their own week durin'g the second week, and plans for the school as 
a whole during the third week. Project staff helped providiUnputs, gave 
planning assistance to the cadres, and in general gave proces^ assistance ' 
to the workshop. They then^beaan their work with the cadres a^ school 
began in the fall. 



The, cadres functgoned differently in each school: The original 
S'dea was to* get the real leadership of the school in the cadre. In 
{(some cases that objective was accomplished; jn others some of the 
'desired persons had other priorities or other plans during the wor^cshop./ 
One elementary school had to be dropped from the project and replaced - 
even though there was a great deal of enthus.iasm for the project when- 
it was discovered that only one person would be available for ttie^ work- 
shop. Sincelprincipals were asked to choose the cadre members, the 
projec.t staff had little input, and n'n some cases? it appreared that the 
principal chose anyon^who was available to fill the sjehooTs cjudta 
at the workshop;* Ho^er, all schools were wel) repi/^ent^ and most 
of the principals participated heavily during the^orkshop. When schooj, 
began and the staff were back together, most of the schools wanted to 
expand the cadre -immediately to include key person^ who had been left 
out. The cadres with the hj^lp of . ttie Career Education Coordinator 
assigned to the building began the ^ear by presenting the project,* career 
education concepts, and the. school plan ^to the faculty as a whole. A ^ 
films trip. was produced as soon as possible by the Publications Department' 
tp a-ssist in presentations to schpo-1 sta^f and the cdnlhimity. ' ; * 
*■ • • ^ ^. , * . .. J . 

School plans for the first year vv^re quite gerteral and of limited 
ambition. Their m^or strengths were that ihey were in many cases the 
first school-wide written plan ever constructed by the school and the ' 
activities they described certainly meant improvement of career education 
in their buildings. Their major weakness was that the times when certain 
things were to occur werg not specified nof were the persons responsible 
designated. Follow-up sessions were held after school began with the 
cadre, including the principal, of coursfe, and the Coordinator assigned 
, to .the school, but little progress was made in making the plans more 
specified. Principals seemed more comfortably with the plans as general 
statements of intent rather than d^Jailed management devices. -However, 
in quarterly review sessions these general statements of intent served 
quite well to remind the cadre of their self-imposed obligations as 
well as providing cues to successes alrea^ achiev:ed. The final review ^ 
was a written point-by-point discussion ofrthe plan prepared by the 
Coordinator in consultation with the principal And the cadre where it 
was still functioning, and these reports served as a basis for the interim 
project report. . ^ • • 

-In preparation for the second year of the project, the central staff 
prepared two additional in-puts. The first was a more detailed guide 
to writing the school plan, giving more emphasis to goals closely allied 
to the Lincoln Public Schools Goals for Students, and providing more 
detail on the management topics of timelines and persons responsible. 
The second was a set of career education goals derived from and related 
to the Lincoln Public Schools Goals for Students. Early in the spring 
the school was given the Planning. Handbook and planning sessions were 
scheduled by different schools at different times, beginning in the spring, 
and in some cases not finishing until school began th^ next fall. 



The^Handbook addressed the attention of the* planning group to several 
major topics: * . . v ^ 

(1) €hey were first to select several (5 or 6 was the number 
, suggested) of the Goals which they wished to emphasize • 

(2) they were then to look at the data available to document ^ 
^the needs for working on each goal. Data were available 
*from the District-wide Needs Survey, results of Priority 

Counseling Surveys given to their students, results of a 
\ ' study done as part of the evaluation "Career Preparation 
and Work Experience", results of teacher questionnaires 
on career education completed' in the spring, etc, ^ 

(3) The next step-was- to list activities under each goal to 
help achieve-the goal. \ ^ 

(4) Finallj^ a timeline, designation of persoas responsible, % 
and listing of resources needed were to be determined 
fpr^each activity j - V ' 

^ School planning stra^gres varied. In ^ome'cases a p^lanitlng 
group of team Teader5..^raepartment chJ^^ Principals and otHer 

staff prepared theVlan, with considerable revision. In other cases 
the principal prepared it with in-put from key leaders?. In still 
others, the principal' and assistant principals prepared the plan ^ 
without much input from the staff at all. Our general observation^ 
was the amount of; participation of the staff was not^the key.r. to success 
of the plan. The strategy used to prepare the plan was generally 
descriptive of the overall management style of the princfpali^i but 
success was related to the quality-rather than style of the principal's 
leadership. Good plans and large numbers of quality activities took 
place in a school in 'which the principal exerted strong leadership with 
considerable authoritarian overtones, in a school Mn which the principal 
"turned loose" the Coordinator who involved a large number of staff, and 
in a school in which the principal and a cadre wprk^d together as a 
group to||||rian and manage the program. Lower quality plans and fewer 
quality activities- took »<il ace in a school with strong leadership with 
authoritarian overtones, in a school with distant lea^lership and little 
staff involvement, and in a school with strong leadership, and consider- 
able staff involvement. Where career education efforts wer€f lAs than 
satisfactory in schools with strong leadership, it would appear that 
the principal placed career education too low on the priorities rather 
than being a case of poor leadership, \ 

During the second year the. plans -were again used by the director to 
manage the project at the school leY;el, Project staff serving as local 
coordinators analyzed the political .slrueture of their school and con- 
structed a detailed plan of Hctivities by which their energy could be 
used to assist the school to| plan and implement career education. 
These management plans were reviewed and revised monthly, and the school 
plan was reviewed 'with*' the principal and the cadre, if it still was 
functioning, on a quarterly basis. 
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'The district had been searching several years for viable ways to 
apply the principles of sxsteftTatic managelnent to managing schools in a ^ 
decentralized. system. A person had been hired but left when he could 
make no progress after a year. A comprehensive worJcshop on systematic 
planning- left the principals cold and ho follow-up was made/ However* 
during the second year of the project, •principiils. weret. asked by the v 
superiritenden^t to declare three or fcfur pniori-tigs', including a, couple 
required by the district, and write ^a plan for rjaikirig progress in tho^e. 
high priority areas. Jhese plans were much simpler than the c^er 
^education plans, but it appears the example '^furnished by the' project > 
had been influential/ Trying to key in on this trend,^ the project,- 
required less detailed plans for tKe^^third year, realizing •that once 
th^ .contingencvprovided by •availability of proj^t funds w&s. removed, 
principals would do only those, things whic+i th^y themselves found^. 
valuable or which were required by their s.upervisors i/i the-xeritfaT 
office. Even though. somewhat less -detail ed,.'^:he tJiird yeaf\plans.; ; .1 
^seemed to come more frOm a 'sense of purpose in. the parti cipattng^-schools, 
and weVe achieved' to a' greater extent than previous plfcs. The planning 
format was simllar^to that used prevlojusly, but in addixion called for 
setting of goals for the level of training and nufriber of activities 
based on the chart listing Levels of Implementation furnished by the 
Career Education Office in USOE. Use of thfe plans as management devices 
by the director proceec^d as before. 

The fourth year strategy of the project was to encourage school's to 
prepare plans as before^. In schools who saw career education as a major - 
ongoing effort, .these plans were prepared in even greater realism and 
detail. 'In schools where' local leadership had been less strong or luke- 
warm, specific career* education plans were not made, and career education 
received mention only in the general plan submitted to the superintendent. 
On the other hand some of the high schools, despite arguments to the 
contrary, presumed their career education efforts tp be subsumed under the 
new project Experience Bas^d Career Education being proposed by the 
district to begin the following fall. 

PROCESS AND PRODUCT OBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS: (3) Staff/ ' 
Curriculum Dfevelopment 

Staff .development deals with improving the concepts and skills of staff 
members. Curricuji^jim development deals with developing, adapting, ^ and 
installing of plans and activities for learning.^ Staff development takes 
place in several major ways: in input sessions such as lectures, films, * 
readings, etc, in processing sessions such as discussions, laboratories, 
and simulations, and in output sessions such« as planning, applying in # 
classroom, refining. Curriculum development occurs also in several major 
ways: in purchasing and installing an already developed curriculum,- in 
adapting or. refining an already existing curriculum, or in ct^astructing 
an^entirely new curriculum. The Career Education Project was involved in 
all of these major types of staff and curriculum development. 
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XADRE WORKSHOPS 

The major installation strategy of the project was to establish 
. and train cadres in each participating school who would illustrate the 

philosophy and activities of career education ir\ their own work arrd 
~ also serve as catalysts for the further development ftf career education 
programming in their schools. A month after the project was funded 
a. three-week workshop^ for the cadres was carried out jointly by the 
University o'f Nebraska and project staff. During. the first week inputs 
were made about the philosophy of career education. These inputs" include'd. 
various 'needs data from local and national sources, presentations ' 
by local business antji labor leaders and processors from the education. and 
psyctiologyndepartment^, and the .limited literature on careeKetucatiorf 
^ published at that time. . E'ach cadre was to prd^s a'paper stating • 
on 'career education stating th^ need, a rationale, and a general der- ' 
cription of their philosophy of career education at the end of the first 
week. During the second week, the emphasis was uponclassroom application 
of the career education philosophy. Irv Muscowitz t^f Hackensack, New 
Jersey antl Bob 81um of Jefferson' County, Colorado made presentations to 
the group. Commercial materials so far collected were analyzed. Each 
participant then produced a plan for incorporating career education into 
their, specific assignments. During the final week a "planning guide'' 
was introduced and the participants were asked to work in groups by 
schools to construct a plan for installing career education in their 
.school during the coming year. The plans produced emphasized awareness 
activities for the total staff, but were weak on specificity as to * 
assignments, and timelines. Nonetheless, a good beginning was made and 
project staff had something to work with in their local schools. 

•LOCAL SCHOOL AWARENESS WORKSHOPS 

Project staff assisted local school staff in planning and conducting 
awareness; workshops fqasi- local schools, many of which occurred during 
the pre-school week orientations and workshops. Project furnished 
materials included the film "I Want lo Be" from the Ohio State University 
and the material's used in the cadre workshop. Later a sound-filmstrip . 
was produced describing the project for use in schools and community 
and educational groups, and a position paper presenting the rationale 
and objectives of career education ingre produced by the project staff. 

WORKSHOPS . FOR SCHOOL LEADERS IN CONTENT AREAS 

Working with central office consultants, workshops were planned and 
held for many of tbe department heads and leaders in content areas in the 
participating schools. The format of these workshops were generally the 
same and most of them lasted about 40 hours. First the participants 
were introduced to.±he major concepts of career edutation through mediated 
presentations of tRe' fJhilo^ophy and detailed examination of the goals and 
student outcomes of career education. Detailed objectives closely related 
to the Lincoln Public5chools^ Goals for Students^had-been published, 
drawing heavily upon the National Assessment material s^During the second 
phase of the workshop, participants visited work sites in- the community 



gathering, information about the application of their subject matter 
in the working world and looking for resources which' could be used with 
their st;udents either in their classroom or at the community site. In 
the third phase participants constructed plans for applying the concepts 
ami resources of career education in their classroom using both community 
'resources and learning resources provided by the project through the 
curriculum materials library. In rtany cases these products were printed 
as a guide for other teachers in the same content field. Such guides 
were produced in math, science, social studies, and foreign language. 
The art and English workshops did not result in guides. 



OTHER WORKSHOPS ' 

Other workshops took a different tack. Forces were combined for a 
wo^rkshop in social studies and>^areer education emphasizing careea 
education, cultural Rareness, and personal and social growth; nmerials 
were produced and dyseminated. A number of workshops emphasy^g use 
of connunity resources were" held, both in tjie summer and during the mid- ^ 
winter workshops as well as during orierttStion week before fchool. 
These workshops usually began with visitations in the community followed 
by a discussion of use of community resources including employers 
aijid finally presentation of the Community Resource System 'operated by the * 
project through the media center in the central office. ' 



Several workshops involved training in the use of interest and aptitude 
tests. Tests such as the Kuder, GATB, PIES, COPS, DAT, TAP, and ASVAB 
were analyzed and their potential uses noted. In other workshops the 
administration and interpretation of the Priority Counseling Survey was 
the topic. In another major effort, the .construction and use of learning 
centers incorporating career education, cultural awareness", and, personal/ 
social growth was a joint endeavor of three members of the central office 
staff development corps working with a cadre of elementary teachers. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Although many of the workshops just described were designed to 
make participants aware of career education concepts and practices, 
often a curriculum product w^as the result. Each of the content area work- 
shops produced curriculum materials, for instance, and the purpose of the 
workshops on learning centers was to produce learning material's which 
oiljefs?#could then be disseminated, along with a training- session, to 
other teachers. 

However, a significant amount of project resources was allocated to 
support curriculum development efforts by individual staff members of 
participating schools to infuse career education into their individual 
l^jj|on plans or to provide new courses for their department. Project^ 
staff assigned to the school were responsible for building the'^telss^y 
understandirtg of career education, providing already developed materials 
to serve eis models, and reviewing progress as the units or courses were 
being developed. The producers worked under the terms of an "agreement" 
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which specified the career education objectives be met and the 
procedures to be followed in developing the materials. For example, 
each product was to include a rationa;l^ describing why the unit was 
necessary and how it related to career education. Each product was to 
include appropriate learning activities keyed to the career education 
outcomes and a method for evaTuating success in reaching tf^ose outcomesi^ 
A considerable amount of learning materials were thus produced, and 
although many items were usable, the quality was quite uneven. Poorer 
quality products generally resulted from inadequate understanding by 
the producer of the philosophy and objectives of career education; by 
the fact that career education was defined so broadly by many that it 
included almost anything the producer had in mind to do; by a lack of 
firmness^ by career education staff who on one hand wanted to build 
rapport with the producer and give encouragement to help the producer 
develop an understanding of career education and ^ply it to instruction, 
and on the other hand were somewhat uncertain thCTlblves about the 
instructional implications of the definition of career education. It 
requires except|onal self-assurance and skill to channel the creative 
energy of an educator away from directions which are derived from many 
and long experiences and into a direction called for by a "project" which 
will be around only a year or two. In short, the curriculum development 
efforts were not always highly successful. On the other hand a considerabl 
awareness of career education was engendered, and a good deal of good 
will created. The images, while somewhat slow in generating, became more 
and more real for local school staff, and at the time of the end of the 
project, the majority of staff members were ready to try. to pull together 
these isolated images into a cqpsolldated and systematic plan for career 
education; A major change such as career education demands simply cannot 
be made in three years. 

PROCESS AND PRODUCT OBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS1*"(4) Connunity 
Resource System 

Encouraging the use of community resources was seen ^rs a major aspect 
of the project, A task force to establish a community resource support 
system was organized immediately to deal with such problems as how to 
identify and get commitment from*community resources; how to organize 
information about community resources in such a«May that it would be useful 
to school staff; how to store and deliver such information to potential 
users; how to coordinate uses of community resources for career education 
with other uses such as uses already being mad* by teachers for field trips 
and speakers; uses by co-op vocational classes? etc; how to screen out 
poor resources and prevent overuse of good resources; how to coordinate 
the local resource banks with the central resource bank; and similar 
probl ems . ^ 

ff * 

A staff member was assigned full time to work with the coimiunity 
resource system untfer the direction of the Director of Work/Study programs 
in the Departmamt of Student Services at the centf^ttl office. Community 
resources were seen as a support system for placement services so the 
position was funded from the State-provided Placement^onnponent, The 
task fQ|||e. was i9nder the leadership of the project plattining specialist. 
Decisic^ matfe by the task force induced the following: (1) presentations 
wouldbe made to potential community resources directly and in person 
by the project staff, using an interview form and a commitment form. 
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General presentations to comnunity groups using- the Project tape-filnistrip 
*and other materials were served^ to identify resources in addition to 
those which came to mind to thosi|jifell acquainted with the community. 
(2) Information would-be filed ihThe central office and a "suppressed" 
catalog would be published for use by ^school staffs 'A "suppressed" 
catalog meant that only a description* rather than the name of the resource 
would be published and users would tfien contact the central office for 
assistance in making specific arrangements. This procedure would allow 
input by the staff to improve the quality of the experience, collection 
of data about numbers and quality of experiences, and some coordination 
in the use of resources. The resources were to be categorized by the 
15-cluster organization scheme deve^ped by USOE. (3) Users of the 
cataloged information were to be inswi^ted to identify their need, call 
the Community Resource System number, and arrange tor re&purce. If no 
resource was listectJn the catalog, the project staff member would 
attempt to locate air appropriate resource. (4) After the respurce was 
used the user was to complete and. return an evaluation sheet. ^ ^ 

About 300 resources were cataloged in the central system, and many 
more existed in local school files. Project staff conducted inserviie 
with potential users when the catalogs were delivered to local schools. 
The catalogs were used as a part of the inservice sessions, and eventually 
a section on effective use of community resources was added which suggested 
activities for students as well as providing forms for interviews, thank 
you notes, etc. During- the second year 100 resources were added to the , 
system, and the catalog was revised and republished. Copies were placed 
in all Lincoln schools.* ' During the third year the system became a parf of 
the central media office and was operated by a clerk trained during the 
first two years of the project. During the second year of the project 
alone, more than 5700 students were. involved injiptivi ties supported by 
the Coiiiminlty Resource -System. , 

However, several problems were left unsolved. No effective Jatay has 
^t been implemented to coordinate the use of community resources on r 
a city-wide level. Not only do- local schools and teachers have rijeir, 
own files of resources, but competition for resources is rampant among 
the University, three other colleges, the community/ technical college, 
various training schools, and various civic groups who sponsor work/ 
experience progra'ms such as Explorer Scouts and Junior Achievement. At 
this point the facilities of the community are not overloaded, but 
rumblings from the community resources are often felt, more in anticipation 
of future trouble rather than statements of present complaints. Secondly, 
teachers are still under-using community resources, both in the sense 
of not using them enough and not usiivg them in the right way. There are 
still too many "field trips" in which learning objectives and learning 
processes are unclear. There are too many occurences in which students 
are "turned loose" on the community without a structured plan for learning 
which comes ©nly with detailed prejjaratlon. Yet the use of community 
experiences Is a major accomplishment of career education, as measured 
by r^onse^s both of teachers and students. What is needed is continued 
suppdrt foV the teacher to make community resources available, and continued 
supervision of the use of corrmunlty resources to make their use effective. 
If we do not give the teacher support, the use of resources will decline. 
If we do not make good use of the resources, the community will cease to 
be as responsive to our requests.|j ^ 
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PROCESS AND PRODUCT OBa|CTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS: (5) Curriculum Center 

One of the major support s^vices of the project was to establish 
- and maintain a collection of cfireer education plans, learning goals 
and objectives, and instructional activities. Several types of 
materials were collected, cataloged and made available for. use by 
project staff and school staff in. planning curriculum and in the 
classroom. 

F.irstv requests were made of all career education projects listed 
in USOE publications, ERICn, and newsletters and magazines. These 
, projects sent copies of their planning documents and ardering infor- 
mation or actual copies of learning materials jthey had produced. 
Requests to all State Departments of Education produced position papers, 
lists of objectives and units, and actual instructional matet^ials. 
All conmercial companies were requested to send review dbpijBS and" 
many of these inaterials were ordered. Finally, materials produced 
locally were included. 

^(||^ The materials were -divided in several major categories. Those 
^which dealt with plans for implementing career education in general, 
general sets of student goals and objectives, and position papers on 
various issues were categorized as "professional" materials. Materials 
more directly useful to the classroom teacher were the other major 
category, and they were divided into 9 major sub-categories by career 
education themes— Academic/Vocational Skills, Career Information and 
.Awareness, Work Habits and Work Values, Personal and Social Development, 
Economic Awareness and Consumer Economics, Skills in Work Seeking 
and Work Getting, Career Decision Making, Awareness of Means for 
Continued Education and Training, and Prdfessionall Resource Materials^ 
and cross-indexed according to major subject-matter fields for which 
they were appropriate. 

♦ 

Each piece of material was reviewed and a descriptive card 
completed. The card was filed in the card catalog for career education 
materials In. the media center under the appropriate sub-category and 
flagged to indicate the subject-matter reference. A copy of the card 
is included on the following page. Cards were color coded to indicate 
elementary, secondary, or general/K-12 materials. ^ 

J In the actual files themselves, materials were arranged by the 
9 ra^jor sub-cjitegories plus the "professional" category. Ij|^each 
sub-category materials were placed in folders color coded to indicate 
appropriate subject matter areas to match the fla^ on the index 
.cards. A "professional" or general spction was Included in each 
sub-category as well asg1n the overall set of materials. Materials 
were then filed alphabetically within sub-sectio||s. 

Most of the collected majb^ials were locally published manuscripts 
of 100 pages or less and were filed in vertical files as described 
above. Batiks were cataloged according to the system and placed on ^ 
book shelves. Classroom activities and mediated materials were 
stored in cabinets. 
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CAHEEfl EDUCATION MEDIA RECORD 



TITLE 



I 



PUBLISHER 



Type of MaWrial (•.g:, filn^i. fs.f pamphlet, unit, tape) 



(ForOffioiUieCMy) 



riculum Area(s) for 



Suggested Us^. 



Main Career Ed. themelt) (led^ack of card for 8 categories). 

Suggested grade placamant r , ' • " ■ ' \ 

Describe the main idea(s) ' ^ ' ' 



■ i^- ,j 

• Commerit on any ^ak part* of production or content such as: Jiadst? Sexist? Steraotyped? Poor sound? InKCurKies in content? 

' — • ■ ;i: \ ■ ^ =r 



4- 



\ 



What experience did you have with-it material? 



used with I 
used with . 



, (no.) students ' 



previewed try entirety 



Do y^u recommend the material for purchase? Ve$ No 



previewed with O.T. 
partially viewed^ 



other. 



Why?. 



Does the material support career education theme(s)? Mark continfum for amount of Career Ed. 



If it does, please complete the check list on the reverse side. 



Much 1 2 3 4 5 None 



r>eie 



Schot^i 



WittR rDUCATliSKl THEMES 

;ademic/Vocat<noji Skii)^ 

reer In forma t»on ^ind Awjrt^iic^s 



(ChKk pro^r bonl 

^ V GOOD IN ' 

LITTLE SOME THIS AREA 



COMMEKfTS OA 
€XAMPLES 



□ 



ERIC 



isonat a»id Soc«iil DfveloprtH'ia 


1 




□ 


• • 

onomic Awareness arid Co'v.ur^'t^r riconorrnci 


□ 

lJ 




□ 


ills in Work sefkiiig/Work girliing 


□ 




G 


Decrsion Making 




□ 


G ■ ' 


'areness of Mejr^i fjr Co'in- uVci 
Education and T'.Tt.if: 






G 


fessionai Resource Materials 
Descriptive what is Career Ed.. . 

how to start a program, etc. 
Planning Model 

Professional books (etc.) for collectiwe 
information or> Cjreer Education 
■^^T" : '. 


□ 
□ 


□ 

r J 
□ 


• G . ' 

□ 
G 


DiTlOIVfAL COMMENTS 
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. . A printed catalog containing all of the information on. the 
^reference cards was distributed to each of the schools. Staff were 

invited to use the material? in the central media center or to (Check 
^ them out directly or through their local medte center. Project staff 

often made collections .to use in workshops or for individuals who 
.^ere deveToping units or writing position papers or plans.* At the 

end ofnhe project an annotated list of project materials was aclded 

• to the annotated bibliography published by the State Department of 
, the State of Michigan and the complete publication was distributed 

to schools. 

Two other elements were included in the total system. In order 
to have ordering information and a way to find materials when only the 
publisher wa? known, a card file was organized of all the materials 
listed by publisher and including ordering information. Finally, a 
vertical file of publishers catalogs was established and maintained. 

Materials were often received from publishers jo?\review and 
possible purchase. Project staff reviewed most of these materials, 
and cards were completed for inclusion within the catarog on these 
materials, with the notation that the^CcHh^ was for information only, 
and the. material was not included in €he system. For ireterials of 
major interest, a review committee of s<;bool staff was established. 
These teachers 'and counselors were briefed on the use 0/ the system 
and the goals and plans for career education, and when/mate rials were 
available which needted, to be coded and evaluated, theyVwere sent to 
these "evaluation team members" with instriiirtions to arfelyze them, 
use them in classrooms if appropriate, and to rendepV^judgemerit 
^bout their worth. Not only were materials e v^itiSrEed by this process, 
but also a few teachers in some schools were^^^are of their existence 
and the process of dissemination was thereby jFacilita ted. 

The work of the curriculum center was enlarged to include 
assistance in development of curriculum as well as providing a col- 
' - 4ect-ioit of •matertdTs; - - The T)ro jec t' 5ta1*f 'per^SOrf assTgWed ^ to the ' " ' 
center was also in charge of curri-culum and staff development, and 
in that role used the expert knowledge of the mafte^^ials to assist 
central office consultants and project staff as they planned district- 
wide curriculum and staff development activities and Individual 
teachers and departments In local schools as they worked on in- . 
structional plams. 

At the end of the projec* the operation of the curriculum 
materials center was completely taken over b/ the regular staff of the 
central media center where It had always been located. The center has 
^ been Included In the ;State planvfor career education now being 

developed by the Nebraska State Department of Education as one of the 
career education resourecs. of the state to be supported through the 

• state plan. 
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PROCESS AND PRODUCT OBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS: " (6) Curriculum 
materials for all levels • 

At the beginning of the project a decision was made not to invest 
heavily in conmercially available or locally developed curriculum. 
Career Education was seen more as a context for teaching than a 
specific content which needed new courses -and additional subjects. 
The implication was that career education should be infused into 
existing programs and learning activities rather than being a 
separate subject in its own right. A second reason for this\decision 
was that few first-rate career education materials were available in 
1973— many of those available were simply republished versions of 
old materials with a new career education label. Finally, the 
project was seen as a change-support*system for existing programs 
not as a mechanism to buy or develop new curriculum and install it 
in schools from the central office. Therefore, decisions about 
curriculum change and purchase of new or additional curriculum were 
^ to be local building decisions rather than project reConmendations. 

SCOPE AND SEQUENCE OF CAREER EDUCATION OUTCOMES FOR STUDENTS 

Even though instructional decisions, are seen in the Li ncolh*^i strict 
as local building matters, the overall direction for. curriculum is 
established for the district by the Goals for Students adopted by the 
Board of Education and in many cases by a set of overall objectives for 
area usually provided by a district-wide curriculum task force. Follow- 
ing this traditional procedure the project assarnbled a general scope 
of career education outcomes for students using twelve of the twenty- 

" six Lincoln Public Schools Goals for Students. Sub-goals were derived 
primarily from the National- Educational Assessment Project goals for 
vocational and career education. These goals f or students were dis- 
tributed at in-service sessions to provide additional detail for staff 
to about the content of career education. Staff who were writing 
curriculum units were instructed to establish which of these goals were 
iocl uded .in -the -tHvits - and to draw upon - them for -ideas for rontent: - - a ■ - ■ ■ 
simplified version was used classifying instructional materials. By, 
and large tf|e curriculum strategy of the project was to assist individual 
teachers, teams, and (lepartments to infuse these goals into thefr present 
curriculum and into new curriculum which was being developed continuously 

Mn the district, rather than purchase sets of curriculum materials and 
attempt to install them. 

There were two disadyantaties in this" approach however. One is 
that teachers often are able to relate more quickly to instructional 
activities than to go#ls and objectives. Me often heard the comment. 

If you want me to do career education, give me the instructional 
materials, and I will try to do it." Secondly, there were a few good 
instructional materials available, and more becafne available all of the 
time. 

,> • 
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THE VAIiUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION ^ ^' 

One outs tarvrfirtg piece of material for elementary use rs the 
Valuing Approach to Career Education published' by Educatit)n Achievement 
Corporation. This very detailed set of teacher's guides and accompany- 
ing medw incorporates learning objectives in three areis--career 
education, personal/social growth, and thtnking''skills--for grades K-8. 
These materials were installed in four Lintioln elementary Schools, with 
the major problem being the difficulty teachers "l^erceived in finding 
time for them. In some cases the units werl simply added to the 
curriculum in place of other units; in other cases the unitswere used 
.to supplement existing plans. Blessed Sacrament Elementary School 
found them suitable for use in the "religion" classes for elementary 
students. 

PROJECT DISCOVERY , k 

Th'e Project Discovery materials published in Red Oak, Iowa and 
recently endorsed by Phi Delta Kappa is a second outstanding curriculum.^t-/ 
Prbject Discovery is a multi-media, activity-based self-directed ^/ 
set of simulated work situations for career exploration in the middle 
and upper grades. The Lincoln project became a "charter member" of . ^ 
the curriculum development and dissemination effort and the materials 
'were installed j*n four junior high schools in Lincoln. They are used 
in several ways: (1) as a major activity in a junior high school career 
development curriculum course, (2) as the major activity in an explor- 
ation unit associated with Basic Studies Jin junior high school and 
(3) an independent activity which studgjycs may undertake on* their own 
time. Junior-High Schools in Linccrtrfare organized like miniature' 
sSnior high schools. It is almost impossible tOrgive stift^nts acqess to ' 
learning experiences or credit for the experiences unless th*j(^are part 
of a "class" and this necessity puts severe restrictions on tHe use- 
fulness of a set of materials such as Project Discovery unless one simply ^ 
organizes a class in career development or Project Discovery and 
we were trying to infuse career education rather than establishing 
classes in it. • * V>f, 



MEUIANOW • - " 

Media Now is a production center^ course in media for secondary ' 
students also produced at the Learning Center in Red Oak. Under project' 
leadership, a Title III mini-grant was written to install the program 
in Lincoln High Schools. The director of the mini-grant rewrote some 
of 'the original rteterials to adapt them to Lincoln and to emphasize 
the career development features, and held a short in-service session 
for the staff members who would be using it. Media Now is now a part 
of the curriculum in each of the high schools. 
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DISTRICT-WIDE CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT' INCLUDING CAREER EDUCATION 

• - 

During the second year of the project it became obvious that the 
project should respond to the requests for more specific curriculum 
materials. The third year goals called for the development of a scope 
and sequence of career educational outcomes for students in Lincoln 
and units of ins,truction at each grad^ level. In order to continue 
to infuse career education into the curriculum and to get resources for 
a nrajor curriculum development effort, support was.sought from the 
central staff in the Division of Curriculum and Instruction for a joint 
effort to rewrite the social studies Curriculum to include outcomes in 
personal/social growth; multi-cultural education, and career Education 
as well as more traditional social studies outcomes. It was agreed 
that such a curriculum would be written and that those who wrote, it 
should receive speciaV training after which they could write other 
curriculum as weir. The Institute for Staff Development provided ^ 
training in curriculum. development to twenty Lincoln Public School sta^ 
members in a four-week workshop in the spring and summer of 1975. One 
of the central office curriculum consultants (Home Economics) was 
assigned half-time to continue the effort. A curriculum outline was 
completed, and a number of units were'written and piloted. At this 
point twQ decisions were made: one was that although the scope of 
objectives was satisfactory, considerable more effoft would be required 
to complete the sequence of outcomes, and the other was that curriculum 
writers should be trained in BASICS teaching techniques in order to 
develop effective units. The district then embaVked on an ambitious 
five-year.project to teach BASICS to all teachers, beginning by teaching 
'all curriculum consultants to be teachers of BASICS. Further curriculum 
development was postponed until more perso^ils were trained in BASICS - 
except for one person working half-time on personal/social growth units 
(which contain most of the self-awareness and social skills outcdmes of 
career education curriculum. ) /The project continued to work with the 
career education outcomes forthe junior high and completed a general 
scope and sequence for the junior high #ich is the basis for junior 
hijgh school plans for the coming year arid will be used in further 
curriculum development by the district. 

ELEMENTARY LEARNING CENTERS 

In order to reach the goals of having instructional materials 
available at all grade levels and subjects the project continued to 
support individual teachers and teams of teachers in writing units. 
At the elementary level the project took advantage of the district-wide 
enthusiasm for learning centers, an effort being supported by the 
elementary "helping teachers" from the central office. The project 
curriculum specialist organized a team of K-6 teachers to write learning 
centers related to the general scope and sequence of curriculum described 
above. Each unit included outcomes from career development, personal 
and social growth, and multi-cultural education. Two centers each were 
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? ^^""^ installations were equipped with 

teachers who agreed to develop a center of their own afte? using the 
TJnf^'r'^T^''^^'^ ?'"*r-u Wo'-ksfiops were held in the ^onk^u^ion and 

R-v ;SI f«H*nr;."''"3 ''^^^ P^e^""* ^^^^ the teacher-dklopers ■ 

By the of -the year more than 100 teachers had used these centers 
and momentum was increasing. The handbook for producing and impWt- 

n^hS .SnSinr '"J the curriculum guides for the centers are included 
, in the appendices to this report. 

■ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CAREER EDUCATION UNITS \, . 

artiv?Hl^ S h^'9^ teachers incorporated career education 

activities into their on-going curriculum, usually it was basic studiP^ 
classes who perceived the greatest correlation between ?hei>gSasaJd " 
career education goals. At Goodrlgh.^Jynior High the Basic Studies 
teams rewrote their entire curricul^i^ :Tn order to infusl career education 
outcomes. These units were disseminated across the city. The^ are 
included in the appendices (if this report. - mey are 

i A recent moyement in Lincoln has attempted to provide additional 

and r^:;nJ5r''*''^ for students. The student-counselor ?a?io if S?gh 

Jnless ?hP r'n.nh?V^ ''"'^ *° ^P^"^ """^^^ ^^^^ ^ith studejts^ 

unless their problems are severe. Sparked 6y the oilot oroiprt in tho 

have now adopted the Teacher-Advisor .system, in which each teacher 
.meets regularly with 20-25 students and takes responsib??ity?or their 
%n2n"*^°"'^; and social growth. The regular meetings wUh 
these sL.?o^."''?h''^'*-^ l^^ development of activities to use during . 

T u "h .^^^ project supported and led a task force iff junior 
high Teacher-Advisors who constructed a set of activities in th?ee plrts- 
iJtiJu^e". '""^^'^ ^'^^ personal/social growth ' 
activities, (3) career awareness and exploration activities! These 
units are included in the appendices of this report 

HIGH SCHOOL CAREER EDUCATION UNITS 

In addition to the^resource guides published for math scienrp 
proaucea units for their own classrooms or departments. 

the high school level, curriculum/staff development workshoos 
were held as previously. described t^hich produced guides in mTJh science 
social studies, English, art and foreign language These g^des weJe 
then used by departments to assist teachers to infuse careir education 
into their on-going teaching. In addition, the project contrS wilh 

eya?e1'unns1o|!'"p^- *° ''''''' '''''''' caVee"eJucat?on-' ' 

w^l w?th a dis?nv? w 3p'J'"H°r departments. This effort fit 

wen witn a di strict-wide trend toward quarter-courses which oermit a 

wj ?[en''o 'sicS'tool^r^? ^^^^^^^V^ ^^oose. ^Th^e un??s'':er " 
?n w?.? c • ^V^^ Communications in the World of Work, Careers 
W oJ Jhp'L'JJ! ^3'^^'"' Decision-Making, and many other s mi lar topics 
Some of the better units are included in the appendices of this report 
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PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND MAJOR TASKS (7) Career Information 
Centers : • 

. Each of the junior and senior hijgh school installation plans called 
fo)r the development and operation of Career Information Centers. These 
centers were established differently in each school but the general ' 
concent of the centers were the same. 

A task force to develop the concept of the Career Information Center 
was established by the project. The task force analyzed the literature 
on career information and career guidance and reviewed experiences in 
which members had observed centers in other loceiJtions such as San Diego» 
Boystowri, etc. A concept paper was published outlining the phylosophy 
and characteristics of the centers.. The central office of the project 
suggested numerous marerials to be included and held a number of review 
sessions to analyze the materials. Local schools then purchased the 
materials they needed to supplement what they already had, and the project 
office continued to%prder inexpensive career information materials , and 
distribute them to the schools. 

The ^information centers include many college catalogs and other 
college oriented guidance materials. Most of the high schools have a 
comprehensive set of materials such as Chronicles, as well as many less 
complex materials. Most of the schools established a collection of 
materials both in the counseling center and in the media center. In the 
media center materials were arranged according to DOT code for easy 
acjcess, and -pf 1ms trips and other .media were included as well as pamphlets 
cipd other publications. In ^t least one school, small collections 
ipertinent to specific subject areas were assembled on a movable display 
and located in the area of the appropriate area of the building for some 
time, then a new collection was made for location in another area. Local 
coordinators worked with departments to take advantage of these temporary 
collections. ^ 

At East High School this idea was worked into 'a more sophisticated 
progr am c al led Spo^ight on Careers. Each month one or two departments 
emphasized career^ucation and appropriate displays were mounted, 
materials collections displayed, and special events such as speaker visits 
-do-tbe comnunity, and special projects scheduled. Spotlight op 
Careers gave a handle to the school to deal effectively with the problem 
caused by the fact that career education is such aruover-rea'ching concept 
and involves the whole school so sometimes it is d#f1cult to decide 
where and how to start. 

The Career Information Centers will become a major element of pro- 
gramning in the revised guidance programs now being developed in the 
schools and described elsewhere in thi| report. 
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. PRODUCT AND PROCESS, OBJECTIVE^ AND TASKS (a). Pupil Data and Monitoring 
System ^ ' 

The first step in establishing a pupil data and monUoring system 
in addition to the system which already exists is to define the out- 
comes expected from our curriculum. These outcomes have been broadly 
defined in the s/cope and sequence of career e<Jucation discussed in the 
curriculum sections of this report. Onlj^ in the latter stages of the 
project was there enough specificity about expected outcomes to out- 
comes to enable a monitoring system to be established. ^ ' 

V 

However, the pupil data and monitoring* system for general educational 
outcomes has been operating in the district for many years and is . 
continually being upgraded. During the project >tems were added to the 
reporting system which indicate students progress in^masteringca reer 
education outcomes, and sctwol plans called for emphasis upon; giving 
feedback td students on a'regular basis, and aafcociated j^i th occupations 
as much as possible, so that students would both understand the importance^ 
of the development of learnings and alsio be able ta judge their progress 
in mastering these cf reer related learnings. ^ ^ 

As development of a morl^ comprehensive guidance program continues, 
additional progress will be made on this objective.^ • 

PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND TASKS (9) Assessing Guidance Needs 
of Students 



Considerable dissatisfaction with we Cincoln Public Schools guidance 
program has been expressed in the past fey/ years. The student-counseTor 
ratio was hig^i and counselors seemed boo ibusy with attendance and 
behavior problems^ to provide career counseling/ >And much of the career 
counseling which was done seemed to focus on needs of college-bound students. 

One attack on the problem of improving guidance services has been 
the Teacher-Advisor system pioneered at East High School as'a part of the 
Learning Community Schools project to install the Kettering Model for 
high school at East.* In this model teachers become advisors to 20-25 
students and help students plan for their futurjs tn high school and 
beyond and serve as a facilitator ta#iake certain itudents get the most 
out of their high school years. The project supported the expansion of 
this program into other schools, and similar programs were established 
in all of the project target schools but one.durirf^ the life of the project. 

As a part of the guidance emphasis of /the. project, procedures were 
worked out with the central Guidance Department to assess student ^ihls 
with the Priority Counseling Survey, a service developed and markej^B 
by Educator's Assistance Instituter^n Calrfornia. This survey was^^ 
administered to ? sample of 8th, 9th, lOth; 11th, and 12th grade students 
and tlje results were used In-two ways— the data about each student was 
filed with the student file and used In guidance and counseling sessions 
with the student, and the xl^ta generated about groups of students from, 
specific grades and specific^schools^ were used in program planning. 




emphflfsis upon goals-based planninci and specification of tasks and 
activities has influenced other district efforts as well. For instance, 
during the life of the project the district added an assistant to the 
Director of Curriculum for assessment -and also a Planning Specialist 
to the Evaluation Team. 

' ■ * 
Following up on the intention to bring changes in the total » 
guidance program, the district commissioned a full-scale study of the 
total guidance program in 1975-76. An Assistant Principal for Student /\ 
Services was assigned full time for a year to conduct the study. This ^ 
report required 200 pages and more than that mginy pages of-tfppendices. ■ 
It Included 57 specific recommendations for Lincoln's guidance program. 
The project did not do further^needs assessjnent during this time, being 
assumed' ^at the study would be comprehensivf and complete. During ' 
1976-77 it will be the major job target of tlie Direc|j|r of Guidance 
for the district to implement the recommendations maqe in this report. 
As in many other cases, the Career Education Project gave impetus and 
support to district inten^tions and efforts to solve problems ancl* support 
to district intentions and efforts to solve problems and construct programs. 

PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND TASKS (10) Individualized Career 
Planning 

It has been the position of, the project that most of th^^outcomes 
for students in career guidance could be summed up in a central task of 
assisting each student to develop, implement, and revise a systematic 
plan for career and educational developme/it. During the project many 
elements of a program to achieve that general objectives were put in 
place and operated. 

As described in a previous section, career information centers > 
containing vastly expanded quanitities of career information were 
established in each school, providing resources for student^, teachers, 
and counselors to use in career development and planning. Both teachers 
and counseTors examined available instruments to provide infonfiation to 
a student about interests and aptitudes. Workshops were held by the 
project iji which staff were oriented to instruments and trained in their 
use: Interest tests such as California Occupation Preference Survey, 
Kuder Interest Inventory^ Picture Interest E, Survey and Aptitude inventories 
such as GATB, ASVAB, and Talent Assessment Program were analyzed, pur- 
chased by schools aqd used with students. 

Career Exploration and planning programs were also purchasecj and 
installed. Those of particular note, to take a few from those which 
were generally associated withVthe career information center, were 
Career Information System, Occupiiibnal Viewdeck, and the Vocational 
Exploration Group. VEG is of parti cthlar irnportance because it is a 
comprehensive two-hour small group activity which takes 5 or 6 participants 
through all the steps in career planning. Two Lincoln persons were 
trained to train VEG leaders, and they trained nearly 100 teachers and 
counselors to lead VEG sessions. All bfuthe 10th grade students at two 
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In general the data, as expected, showed that our schools were not 
providing enough help to students in the areas of career information and ^ 
Jjf planrj^ing, and this result supported the intention of the schools to - ^ 
strengthen their career guida/ice^ program along with the gerifiral progrim 
of guidance. The Priority Counseling Suryey was revised to^horten it 
and make it more applicable to the* Lincoln situation, and has been used 
with Lincoln students to provide additonal information about students > 
in the overall career education program of various schools. . ' 

PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES A^^^^^^^^ 

Under^the auspices of the Placement Component (the stafe-fundei 
. portion of the project) project staff assisted teachers to make efficient 
use of community resources through use of the Community Resourxe>System ' J 
and through various staff and curriculum development activities both of 
which have been previously described in this report. 

In addition to thi-s work, a model placement program was developed^ 
piloted in one high school and expanded to a second high school. 

The^PUcement model was developed by a community^wide task force to 
establish a program for placing exiting seniors in appropriate work. 
In the model (included as an appendix to this report) students were 
screened to identify those who needed the service, given placement 
counseling and in some cases training in job getting skills, and then 
referred to the Job Service for placement. .Ip some cases in which a 
specific^job opening was known, the student was directed to make appli- 
cation directly. Students were not ordinarily referred to jobs, nor 
was a direct effort 'maide to establish a job bafik; both of these 
responsibilities were considered roles of the Job Service, who cooperated 
with the school as much as possible including presiding the microfiche 
list of job openings each day. Over the course of the project, job 
counseling was provided to SIveral thousand high school students, and 
direct placement assistance was given to hundreds. During the last year 
of the project a concentrated effort was made to establish a placement ' 
service integrating Job Service, vocational preparation programs, and 
the guidance prd^i^am. This model wilT'be use'd as a pa^^ the ExpeHenceV^^^^ 
Based Career Education Program which the district is now planning. 

■ ■%• 
PRODUCT AND PROCESS OBJECTIVES AND T^SKS (12) Management * 

In managing the project princ $'ples of systematic management were . 
used. Whenever feasible long and short range systematic plans of work 
were constructed, implemented and revised as necessary. Staff members 
analyzed the goals of their work and the context in which those goals 
were to be achieved and then construct systematic procedures for achieving 
their goals. Thes^ plans were the basis of regular sessions between 
the staff member and the project director. When developing new materials 
or activities, attention was giv^n to caceful specification of the 
objectives and rationale, and wrotten drafts were made of succeediVlg 
• versions of the product to facilitate clear conwunication. The project 
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high schools (Lincoln High and East) redfeived the VEG experience 
1975-76 and all other project schools used it extensively. The 
major advantajges of VEG are that it is "packaged" to the point that 
almost anyone call be trained in two days to use it, and Jt not only 
helps a student plan and gets conrmitments from students as to their 
"next step" but it also helps the student understand the process of 
decision-making about careers which can be used again and again as 
new decision points are reached. 

In another activity the guidance sequence developed at Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory and now marketed by McKnight was piloted with 
a group of students. The major outcome of this experience was to 
help project staff become familiar with the steps of the decision- 
making/planning process. This knowledge is now being put to use as the 
district deVelops a more comprehensive career guidance program as a 
part of its overall program. 
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EVALUATION TEAM 
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SECTION 3 
INTRODUCTION 

Tlie text of this report is organised around three evaluation 
questions . They are: 

1. To what extent did the project effect the career education 
capabilities of the district? 

2. What career education activities were provided for students? 

3. What was the impact of the career education activities on 
students? 

Each of the three questions is discussed in a sepatate section of 
this evaluation report. The conclusions and recoiomendatlons are pre- 
sented in the fourth and final section. v 




Question 1: To what extent did the project effect the career education 
capabilities of the district? 
The^career education project influenced the career education 
capabilities of the Lincoln Public School in three significant ways. 
First, the project served to emphasise the Importance of career education 
and increase the awareness of career education even among teachers and 
staff not actively involved in the iHl^oject. Second, the project 
developed and/or assembled a large number of career education materials 
and resources that were made available to support career education 
activities implemented by classroom teachers. Thirds the project 
provided career education inservice to a large number of teachers over 
the three year period* 

m 

The project emphasized l^areer education in the district and i^ the 
community through the involvement of teachers, other staff, aj|fi^ommunity 
in the development of the project proposal. The activities undertaken 
in the development of the proposal included a district wide needs assessment 
and the formation of a community advisory committee. Teachers, admltiistra- 
tors, students, and coamiunity all participated in the district wi<Wr 
needs assessment. The project also resulted in much favorable publicity V 
/isegarding career education both in the community and in the district. 

Significant matelfials and/or resources developed by the career 
education project included a careor .education curriculum center, a 
career information center in each high school, a coimminity resource file, 

4. 

a model for providing career information to students, and a planning 
model and planning assistance for local schools. The career education 
curriculum center, the community resource file and the model for pro- 
viding career information to students are now all funded by district 

4i ' 



funds. Although planning >#resources are no longer available to local 
buildings, one side effect of the car^|r education planning has been 
the development of the planning skills l)f local staff in 'the schools. 

The career education proi^ct jp^'^so" provided inservice to a 
large proportion of teachers aver a thi^e year period. The proportion 
of teachers who participated in career education inservice increased 
from approximately 50% in 1973-74 to between 75% and 80% injboth the 

1974- 75 and 1975-76 school years. Sixty-three percent of the teachers 
surveyed in 1976 reported that they had spent nine or more hours in 
career education related inservice as compared with less than 20% of 
the teachers in 1974-75. No information was . available on ^length of time 
spent in career education inservice in 1973-74. A greatejPwi jpjoportion of 
district inservice was devoted to career education or reT«^f^ topics in 

1975- 76 than in 1974-75. The proportion of inservice devoted to career 
education also increased from 1973-74 to 1974-75. 

As a result of the career education project there was increased 
emphasis on career education activities as indicated by the amount of 
inservice time devoted to the topic, the amount of career education 
materials available and the development of formal support mechanisms. 
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Question 2: What career education actlvltfis were provided for students? 

The 1975-'76 school year was the third year that a career education 
Implementation survey was conducted. ^ The fori^t of the third year survey 
^ differed from the second year survey In that the survey was organized 
around seven g ene ral career education goals Instead of the Treatment 
Group Outcome Area Table avocated In the Handbook for tlfe Evaluation of 
Career Education Prograia> * Implementation? Information was also collected 
In less detail In 1975-76 than In 1974-75.' A^copy of the implementation 
survey can be found in Appendix 1. 
' Two hundred eighty-four teachers responded to the 1975-7P career 

education implementation survey. Eighty-five percent of the teachers 
surveyed indicated that they iinplemented career education activities in 
one or more of the Goal Areas. Approximately 75Z of the teachers re- 
pp|5ted implementing at least one career education activity in both 
1973-74 and 1974-75. ^ ' 

The results of the 1975-76 survey are summarized by the seven 
general goals in Table 1. Table 1 Includes information regarding the 
percent of teachers that reported they Implemented activities designej^ 
# to achieve each of the seven%oal areas and an estimate of the number 

of students that particlapted in the career education a^lvltles.^ Sixty- 
nine percent of the teachers reported that they had Implemented activities 
designed to achieve Goal 4 (Career Information), while 27X of the teachers 
Indicated that they had Implemented activities designed to achieve Goal 7 
(Placement). The percent of teachers implementing activities in the 
other five goal areas ranged from 43% to 62%. The number of students 
that participated in career education activities ranged from 2900 for 
Goal 7 to 12,800 for Goal 4. The number of students served in the other 
five goal areas ranged from 8,500 (Goal 5, Career Planning) to 11,500 

5 . - 
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(Goal 6', School-Career Relationship)* The student counts are duplicated 
oou»ts both between and within goal areas, however, (nearly) all of 
the higft school students in the district papicipated in at least one 
career education activity for each goal area with the exception of Goal 7 
(Job Placement). A majority of Junior high students in career education 
target schools also participated in one or more career education activities 

Nineteen percent of the teachers surveyed indicated that they had 
implemented activities in all seven goal areas.* Fifteen percent in- 
dicated that they had implemented activities in six of the seven 
goal areas. Fifteen percent of the teachers indicated Hiey had not 
implemented career education activities in any of the seven goal areas and 
7Z indiq^ted that they had implemented career education activities in 
only one goal area. 

'.O ■ V. 
An analysis of the implementation Survey indicated that the 

career education activities actually implemented were very similar to 
the activities implemented during the 1974-75 school year. A narrative 
analysis of career education activities for 1974-75 can be found in 
Appendix 2. A list of actual career education activities can be found 
in Appendix 3. . 



*Six goal areas for elementary students. Goal 7, Placement, was not a viable 
goal area for elementary' students . , / 
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TABLE 1 

* 

PERCENT OF TEACHERS THAT REPORTED IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
AND THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS THAT PARTICPATED IN THE ACTIVITIES BY 
THE SEVEN CAREER EDUCATION GOAL AREAS 





GOAL AREA . 


No of Stud- 
ents that 
Participated 


Perfent of 

Teachers 
implementing 
Activities 


1. 


Assist students to discover their own 
Interest and abilities In terms of 
various careers. 


9200 


62% 


2. 


Assist students to discover thelr^ values 
and how they effect career choice and 
satisfaction. 


9000 


53% 


L 
i 


I 

Help students understand the Importance 
of basic skills' to career entry and 
success. 


10400 


i 

i 

60% 1 


1 


Help students know more about various 
careers. 


12800 


1 

* ( 
1 

69% j 


5. 


Help students be better able to make 
career choices and to do career 
' planning. 


•8500 


i 

43% 


6. 


Help students see the relationship 
between .*sklll5 taught in. school and 
their application to various 
careers. 


H550 


61% 


7. 


Help students be able to find, get 
and hold a job. < 


2900 


27% 
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Question 3: What was the impact of the career education activities 
on students? 

« 

No student outcome data was collected during the first year of 
the project. Student outcomes were, however. Incorporated Into the 
second year evaluation design. The Instruments used to estimate the 
impact of the career education program on students were selected from 
ones recommended In the Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education 
Programs. The procedures recommended In the Handbook for the Evaluation 
of Career Education Programs , were used to identify appropriate student 
outcomes. 

One significant deviation from the procedures recommended In the 
Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Ed u cation Prottrama ^wA« necessary. 
The Lincoln Career Education Project focused on supporting' change at 
the local school building level , therefore, the Career Education 
activities (treatments) varied from school to school. Each building 
^ developed planstolmplemerttf unique program of Career Education 
iU:tivities. Consequently, the specific activities implemented at 
a school could not be accurately estimated until well Into the school 
year. Even then the schools were free to determine how and when the 
activities were Implemented. The procedures, outlined In the Handbook, 
however, assumed that target students could be accurately Identified 
at the beginning of the school year. 

The rest of the procedures were followed. GeneraJ. Career 
Education treatments were Identified. School plans were then reviewed 
to determine which schools planned to Implement which treatments, the 
Treatment Group Outcome Area Table completed, and the Outcome Question/ 
Treatment Group Matrix completed. The Outcome Question/Treatment 
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Group Matrix identifi(^s the- schools that, because of the career education 
^activities they implemented, should be accountable for each of 36 stu- 
dent outcomes. The Treatment Group Outcome Area Table can be foundTh 

« 

Appendix 4. The Revised Outcome Question/Treatment Group Matrix is 
presented in Appendix 5. 

The central foci of the Lincoln Career Education Project as 
implemented were (a^ an increased awareness- of and knowledge about work 
and (b) increased career decision making and planning skills. The 
Lincoln Career Education Project also focused more on secondary 
schools, junior high and senior high schools, than on elementary schools. 

Two instruments were selected for use in the career education 
evaluation. Both reflected the project emphasis on secondary level 
.•Students. The two selected instruments were the Asses^ipeiit of Career 
Development (^CD) and the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) . V 

The ACD includes five subscores structured around three aspects 
of career education. The three are: - 

- "Occupational awareness including occupational knowledge and 

exploratory occupational experiences, 

- "Self-awareness including job values and preferences, career 

plans, self-evaluation of career planning and perceived needs 
for help with career planning, 
^ - "Career Planning and Decision Making including career planning, 
knowledge and involvement in Career Planning Experiences."* 



* 

Assessment of Career Development Handbook Users Guide and Report of 
Research^ page 1. 
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The five subscores are: 

- Subscore 1: Occupational Characteristics \ ' 

- Subscore 2: Occupational Preparation Requirements 

- Subscore 3: Exploratory Occupational Experiences * 

- Subscore 4: Career Planning Knowledge 

- Subscore 5: Career Pl-anning Involvement 

The CMI is constructed to "measure maturity of attitudes and 
COTipetencies that are critical in realistic Careet Making." The test 
includes five separate subtests and an attitude sc^e. ^JK^e five sub- 
tests are: 

V : - Part 1: Knowing Yourself (Self-Appraisal) 

Part 2j Knowing About Jobs' (Occupational Information) 
P^ a Job (Goal Selection) 

- Part 4: Looking AhfeW (Planning) 

- Part 5: What Should They Do (Problem S61ving) * 

Part 5 was not recommended by a USOE^review panel and therefore, 

was not incorporated into the Career Education evaluation design. The 

.a 

correspondence between the subtests and subscore is summarized in 
Appendix 6 : Evaluation Design. - ^ 

The two instruments selected, the Assessment of Career Develop- 
"^"t and the Career Maturity Inventory, were subsequently administered 
at the 9th and 12th grades in all Career Education Target schools and 
in selected control schools. The three control schools selected at the 



A separate score is also provided for each six occupational clusters. 
(1) social, health and personal services, (2) business sales and manage- 
ment, (3) business operation, (4) technologies and trades, ^5) natural, 
social and medical science, (6) creative and applied arts. ^ 

Career Maturity Inventory, Administration and Use Manual, page 3. 
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jurllor high, schoor level, 9th grade, were judged to be fairly repr^- 
Beiitativej5>f the four Career Education junior high schools. Only one 
control .schofpl was 'available at the senior high school level. The 
Other, four high schools ilfTthe city were Career' Education target 
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schooliB. 'Even then the control d^S^fewSs- not judged to be a reason- 




; able control for the four Career Ejkfcation high schools. Many of the 
teachers from that high school participated in Career Education in- 
service and presumably implemented Career Education activities as a 
result of the inservices. 

A rather complex matrix sampling plan was used to administer the 
two tests in both the Career Education and control schools, the sampling 
plan was developed and used to. eliminate or at least alleviate staff 
concern about the amount of time to be spent testing* students. The 
two tests selected, the ACD and CMI, require 230 minutes of actual 
testing time. The testing would take an additional 50-75 minutes to 
distribute and collect, read instructions, ^c. 

The sampling plan developed reduce'aHzesting time to a single 30 
minutes testing period. The two tests were subdivided into eight 
subtests. Each student Ncompleted one of the subtests. There was one 
exceptipn to this sampling arrangement. One school, because of a small 
enrollment, administered the test in two 30-minute periods* Each 
student at that particular school completed two of the eight subtests. 
The number of students responding to each subtest in each school is 
summarized in table form in Appendix 7 . 

The- senior high control school, although Af fidially not a target 
school, had a career education staff memboft assigned to it on a one- 
half time basis. A full time staff memlj/re was assigned to each of 
the other three public high schools. 

52 
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The use of this sampling plan in the evaluation design had one 
serious shortcoming. Subsequent school by school analysis. of the 
treatments revealed that treatments were not uniformly implemented 
within schools. A treatment consisted of one or more career education 

1 

activities. Each carepr education^ effected one or more students. 
Rarely was any single activity designed to effect the entire school 
or ''even an entire grade level. More commonly the activities focused 
either on a particular classroom (one teacher and anywhere from 15 to 
80 students), or a just part of a grajie^ level (those 10th grades ^ . 
enrolled in a particular elective course). , 

Information on any one subtest was available for only 140-190 
students. It was impossible to determine what percent of those stu- 
dents had participated in career education activities. The problem, 
was not caused by the use of the sampling plan. If census testing 
had been conducted, each student took both tests in their entirety, 
the evaluator still would not have known which students participated 
in what career education activities. Instead what was needed was an 
accounting system to record each career education activity and identify 
the students that participated in that activity. Such a monitor 
system was beyond the scope of the evaluation. It is highly unlikely 
that such information could be reliable collected even if the resources, 
in terms of time and money, were available. 

Analysis of the .results was based on th^ outcome-instrument pairing 
in Table VI-A of tha Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education 
Programs . * The pairings discussed in this evaluation report are 
listed in Table 2 . . 



August 15, 1974 edition, pages 64-66. 
♦ 12 
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TABLE 2 

OUTCOME INSTRUMENT PAIRINGS UTILIZED IN THE 1974-75 and 
19r75-76 CAREER EDUCATION EVALUATIONS 4 



Junior High School 







Outcome* 




Instrumentis) 


IV 


A 


Duties and abilities required 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


ACD 
ACD 
QMK 

cKii ] 


^Subscore 1 
Subscore 3 
Part 1 . 
I Part 2 


< IV 


B 


Work conditions 


^^\ 


ACD 


Subscore 1 


IV 


C 


* Entry requirements 


ID 
(2) 


ACD 
CMl 


Subscore 2 
Part 4 


IV 


D 


Impact of social and technological 
change 




ACD 


Subscore 4 


IV 


E 


Factors affecting success and 
satisfaction 




PMI, 


Part 1 


V 


A 


Relating own abilities to work 
possibilities 


(1) 
(2) 


CMl'. 
CM( 


Part 1 
Part 3 


V 


B 


Relating own interests and value to 
work possibilities 


(1) 
(2) 
13) 


ACD 

CMl 

CMl 


Subscore 3 
Part 1 

Part 3 : - 


V 


C 


Awareness and use of information 
SDurces 


11) 

(2) 


ACD 
ACD 


Subscore 4 
Subscore 5 


V 


E 


Steps and factors in career planning 


(1) 
(2) 


ACD 
CMl 


Subscore 4 
Part 1 


V 


F 


Active involvement in career decision 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 5 



making 
Senior High School 

III B Positive attitudes toward work 

IV A Duties and abilities required 



IV 
IV 

IV 

IV 



B Work conditions 
C Entry requirements 



D Impact of social and technological 
change 

E Factors' affecting success and 
satisfaction 



5 
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(1) 


CMl 


Attitude Scale 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 1 


(2) 


ACD 


Subscore 3 


(3) 


CMl 


Part 1 


(4) 


CMl 


Part 2 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 1 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 2 


(2) 


CMl 


Part 4 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 4 


(1) 


CMl 


Part 1 



A*^^ Relating own Vilifies 
possibilities 



^Ij^^ork 



B Relating own interests and value to 
work possibilities * 



V C Awareness and use of information 

sources 

V E Steps and factim in career planning 



V F Active involvement in career decision 
VII A Awareness and use of information 



(1) 


CMI 


Part 1 






Part ^ 

r an •> 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 3 


(2) 




Part 1 


(3) 


CMI 


Part 3 


M) 


ACD 




(2) 


ACD 


Subscore 5 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 4 


(2) 


CMI 


Part 1 


(1) 


ACD 


Subscore 5 


(1) 


ACD 


dubscore 5 



•Numbering system anHdescriptions used m Diaft Handbook for the Evaluation of Career Education Programs 

A separate analysis was run for each of the 22 student outcomes* , 
The results of the analysis and the conclusions based on the analysis 
we^e similar for all 22 outcoines. Therefore, to simplify this report, 
the results are presented and discussed |n four sections: Ninth grade 
results on-the CM, Ninth grade results on the ACD, Twelfth grade, results 
on the CMI, and twelfth grade results on the ACD. The results are 
presented and discussed by student outcome for each of the 22 outcpmes 



w 

listed in Appendix 8, Summary Data on Student Outcomes. 
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ANALYSIS OF NINTH GRADE RESULTS 



CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 

Part I Knowing Yourself (Self-Appralsal) 

The nunber of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and the 
standard deviation for students attenling career education target 
schools and students attending control schools are presented by 
In" Table 3. Analysis of yarlance procedures were used to test the ^ 
significance of observed program effects (career education versus con- 
trol) , differences between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), and 
the interactions (program by year). Summary data from the « analysis 
of variance is presented in Ta|>le 4. 



TABLE 3 



^||^A|iBON (9F SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
d^^SgglOLS WrjH the scores of ninth grade STUOfeNTS ATTENDING COI^L 

SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART I OF KNOWING YOUftSELF (SELF-APPRAISAL) 
t Orm CAREER MATURITY JNVfillTORY 





. . 1L .rf . 

STUDENTS jIOTEHDING 


Difference 




Career Education 


Control 


Between 




Schools 


Schools 


Means 


§priog 1975^ 








Nuiber of Students 


98 


69 




Hean Score 


13.31 


13.20 


0.11 


Standard Deviation 


3.42 


3.83 


Spring 1976 








Number of Students 


118 


70 




Mean Score v 


12.05 


12.39 


-0.34 


Standard Deviation / 


4.22 


4.36 


Difference Between Me^a 


-1.26 


-0.81 





56 
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TABLE 4 . % ' 

SWWARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 1 KNOWING YOURSELF (SELF-APPRAISAL) 
OF THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


• F 


Level of 
Significance 


Program i 
Year of test 


3.040 
122.345 


1 
1 


3.040 
122.345 


0.200 
8.000 


NS 
p <.01 


Interaction 


0.76S 


1 


0.766 


0.050 


NS 


Residual 


5337.^5 


349 


15.295 






Total 


5465.006 


352 


15.528 







The mean scores on Part 1 Knowing Yourself of the Career Maturity 
Inventory dropped significantly (p < ,01) from the Spring 1975 to 
Spring 1976. The decrease however, was consistent across program. 
rThe mean of ninth grade students In career education target schools 
decreased by 1^26 rav score points, from 13.31 to 12.05. The mean score 
of ninth grade students in bdntro? schools dropped from 13.20 in 1975 
to 12.39 in 1976. The career education students did not differ 
significantly from control students in either 1975 or 1976. Therefore 
it appears that there is basically no difference between ninth grade 
students in career education and control students with regard to self- 
knowledge but the district wide self-knowledge scores dropped from 
1975 to 1976. 




I 
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• Part 2 Knowing About Jobs, (Occupatlotial Information) 

The nnnber of ninth grade students^ tested the mean score^and the 
standard deviation for students attending career education target 
schools and students attending control scliools Is presented by year in 
Table 5. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the 
significance of observed program effects (career ^education versus 
control), differences between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), 
and interaction (program by year) • Summary data from the analysis 
0f variance Is presented In Table 6 . , 



TABLE 5 

CGMPARISON OF SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CONTROL 
SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART 2 KNOWING ABOUT JOBS (OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORHATION) OF THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Difference 




Okreer Education 
Schools 


Oontrol - 
Schools 


Betveen 
Means 




Spring 1975 
Number of Studtots 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


92 
14.97 
. 3.33 


67 
15.22 
3.62 


-0.25 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


112 
14.98 
3.39 


68 
14.23 
4.69 


0.75 


Difference Between Means 


0«01 


-0.99 




• 










f 

/ 
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TABLE 6 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 2- KNOWING ABOUT JOBS (OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION) OF THE CAEEEK MATURITY INVENTORY 







Sua of 




Mean 




Level of 


Main Effects 


Squares 


DF 


Squares 


•F 


SlRnlflcance 


Year of test 


15.900 


1 


15.900 


1.135 


NS 


Program 


4.163 


1 


4.163 


0.297 


NS 


Interaction 


17.294 


1 


17.294 


1.235 


NS 


Reslllual 


4706.539 


336 


14.008 






Total 


4743.184 


339 


13.992 







The mean scores of students attending Career Education target 
schools were Identical In 1975 ilnd 1976 while lAean scores of students 
attending control schools dropped by nearly 1.0 raw score point* In 
1975 thfe control students scored higher by 0.25 and in 1976 the career 
education students scored higher by 4>.75 raw score points. Neither of 
these dlfferensees were significant. Nnitiber the program» year nor 
interaction affects tested by the ANOVA were significant. Apparently 
the differences between career education and control students and 
between Spring 1975 and Spring 1976 scores were no largj^^than could 



normally be expected by chance. 
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The nuiiiber of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and ^he 
standard deviation for"^ students attending career education target ^ 
schools and students attending control 8cho(|Js are presented by year 
in Table 7. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the 
significance of observed program effects (career education versus ^ 
control) , dif f ^retices^between years (Spring 1975 versus^ Spring 1976) , 
and the interacti(0^s (program by year) \ " Summary data from the analysis 
of variance is presented in T^ble- ISji ' , 



TABLE 7 



■I 



COMPAMSON 8F SCORER OF^MNTH GRADE "STUDENTS ArfiNDING (^p. EDUCATION 
S^KJLS WITH THE^CORIS^ OF NINTH, GBADE StUDENTS ATTENDING CONTROL 
^^CftmS BY YEAR OrPART 3. ^CHOO'SING A JOB (CdAL SE^'CTION) . 
> ; OF' TH&,X:AREER MATURITY tNVBNTOBY : '■ 




r 



Sprin^l975 ' \^ 

er of Studeirts / vV 
Scoirtes. 
idarcr DeVlf^lon ^; 




ttiraber^f St^dent8, 
Mpt:|cbre y 
St'an4ard Deyl#bion 

. , ' " >v. 
DlffereWbe file 



Career E^jucatlph 
- Schoolg 



» 96 - t 
.12>97 
. ' 3^06. 




'4.30' 



Control 
Schools' 



70 


. f. 
















■ V3 ; 




13.33 




»99 , 





o:79 . 



Difference, 
tans I 



ayn ' 

81 , " 



9-. 



'It 
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TABLE 8 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 3 CHOOSING A JOB (GOAL SELECTION) OF 
THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


• 

F 


Level of 
Significance 


Year" of test - 
Program 


0.990 
1.046 


. 1 
1 


. .990 
1.046 


.099 
.104 


4. 

NS 
NS 


Interaction 


28.354 


1 


28.354 


2.832 


NS 


Residual 


3363.641 


335 

/ 


10.011 






Total 


3394.017 


338 


10.012 







The mean* score of students attending career education target 
schools dropped by 0.30 of a raw score point while the mean' score of 
students, ^tending control students Increased by 0.80 of a raw score 
point. However, the differences between students attending "career 
education and control students were not significant In either 1975 
and 1976. The Interaction effect was also hot significant; 



> 
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Part 4 Looking Ahpad (Planning) 

The number of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and "^he 
standard deviation for students attending carper education target 
schools and control schools are presented by year in Tathle 9 
Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the significance of 
observed program effects (career education versus control), differences 
between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), and the interactions 
(program by year). Summary data from the analysis'of variance is 
presented in Table 10. 



TABLE 9 ' 

COMPARISON OF SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENT^ ATTENDING CONTROL 
SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART 4 LOOKING AHEAD (PLANNING) OF THE 
CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Differences 


4 


Career Education 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Between 
Means 


Spring 1975 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


o 

94 
13.21 
3.65 


70 
13.84 
3.15 


-0.63 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation • 


110 
13.05 
3.78 


* ■ 

72 
13.25 
3.04 


-0.20 


Differ^ce Between Means 


■ -0.16 


-0,59 





# 
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TABLE 10 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 4 LOOKING AHEAD (PLANNING) OF THE- 
CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Level. of 
Significance 


Year of test 


*9.980 


1 


9.980 


• f 

0.854 


NS ' 


Program ^ 


10.843 


. 1 

3 


10.843 


0.928 


NS 


Interaction 


1.023 


1 


1.023 


0.088 


NS^ 


Residual ' - 


3951.323 


338 


11.690 






Total 


3973.856 
i 


341 


11.654 







Students attending control schools scored hlpher than students 
attending career education target schools on Part 4 of the Career 
Maturity Inventory In the Spring of 1975' and again In the Spring of 
1976.^ The difference between students In career educatl9n and control 
schools, however, were not statistically significant. The scores of 
both career education and control students dropped frdtn 1975 to 1976. 

Again neither drop was significant. None of the differences between 

» 

career education and control students, and. between 1975 and 1976 were 
larger than could bfi expected by chance fluctuation alone. 



o 
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ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT ^ , 

Subscore 1 Occupational Characteristics 

number of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and the 

standard deviation for students attending career education target 

schools and control schools are presented by year in Table H • Analysis 

of variance F%>cedures were used to test the significance of observed 

program effects (career education versus control) , differences b etween 

years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), and the interactions (program 
/ 

by year). Summary data from the analysis of variance is presented in 
Table 12. 



TABLE 11 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CON- 
.^ROfj-SCHOOLS BY YEAR^ON SUBSCORE 1 (OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS) 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



• 


STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Differences 




Career Education 


Control 


Between 




Schools 


Schools 


Means 


Spring 1975 








Ndmber of Students 


87 


66 




Mfean Score 


35.38 


36.39 


-1.01 


Standard Deviation 


8.70 


9.96 • 




Spring 1976 








Number of Students 


117 


70 




Mean Score 


33.90 


33.80 


0.10 


Standard Deviation 


8.62 


8.76 




■ ■* ' * '• ■ * ■ 
Difference Betwe^ Means 

■ ■' « 

TJ — — • 


-1.48 ^ 


' -2.59 
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TABLE 12' 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH CRADi: 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE 1 (OCCUPATIONjpCHARACTERlSTICS) 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 





Main Effects ^ 


Sum of 




Mean 




Level of 


Squares 


DF 


Squares 


F 


Slfmlf Icance 


Year of test 


95.770 


1 


95.770 


1.188 


NS 


Program 


77.040 


1 


77.040 


0.955 


NS 1 


Residual 


26935.445 


334 


80.645 






Total 


27052.800 


j336 • 


80.515 







rhe students in control schools scored approximately 1.0 raw score 
points higher In 1975 than did students attending career education schools, 
however, the mean scores were nearly identical In 1976. The mean scores 
of both the career education and control students dropped from 1975 to 
1976. The mean decreased was approximately 1.5 raw score points for 
career education students and 2.6 raw score points for control students. 
Nonfr of the differences between students attending career education target 
schools and students attending control schools In either 1975 or 1976, 
Were statistically significant. 
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Subscore 2 Occupational Preparation Requirements 

The number of ninth grade students tested^ the mean score, and the 
" standard deviation for students attending career education target 
schools and control schools are presented by year In Table 13. 
Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the significance 
of observed program effects (career education versus control), ' 
differences between years (Spring 1975 versiis Spring 1976), and inter- ^ 

action (program by year). Summary data frpm the analysis of variance 

1* ' * ■ * • 

Is presented in Table 14. 



TABLE 13 

» 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDiNiPfcON- 
TROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCORE 2 (OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 
REQUIREMENTS) OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Differences 




Careet Education 


L^ntrol 


^etween 




Schools ' i 


IShiools 


Heans 


Spring 1975 








Number of Students 


87 


66 




Mean Sfcore ^ 


10.37 


10.92 


-o;55 


Standard Deviation 


3.21 


3.18 




Spring 1^76 








Number of Students 


117 


70 




Mean Score 


10.68 


10.36 


0.32 


Standard Deviation 


2*95 


3.62 




Difference Between Means 


0.31 


-0.56 
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TABLE 14 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE 2 (OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS) OF THE ASSESSMENT OF 'CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Main Efffects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Y^aj- of test 
^ Prc3^gram 


0.7^3 
6.312 


1 
1 


0.783 
6.312 


0.076 
0.614 


NS 
. NS 


Residual 


3433.183 


334 


10.279 






Total 

■ i- 


3439.628 


336 


10.237 







The students attending career education target schools scored higher 
in 1976 than did the students attending control schools. In 1975* the 
students attending control schools had scored higher than the students ; 
attending career education target sfchools. The absolute differences 
were not large, 0.^6 raw score points or less. Essentially there were 
no differences between s^ipdents attending career education and control 
schools in either 1975 or\J,976 and no differences between students in 
1976 as compared to 1975. * 




Subscore 3 Exploratory Occupations 

The number of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and the 
standard deviation for students attending career education target 
schools. and control schools are presented by year In Table 15. 
Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the significance of 
observed program effects (career education versus control), differences 
between years (Spring .1975 versus Spring 1976) , and the Interactions 
(program by year) . Summary data from the analysis of^ variance Is 
presented In Table 



TABLE 15 * - . ' ' 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
TARGET 'SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CON- 
,TROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCORE 3 (EXPLORATORY OCCUPATIONS) 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Differences 




Career Edticatlon 


Control 


Between 




Schools 


Schools 


Means 


Spring 1975 . 


a 






Number of Students 


78 


64 




Mean Score 


1.73 


1.84 


-.11 


Standard Deviation 


0.25 


0.25 




Spring 1976 


V 






Number of Students 


114 


73 




Mean Score 


1.77 


1.78 


-.01 


Standard Deviation - 


0.29 


0.26 




Difference Between Means 


0.04 


0.06 


• ■ ' 



68 



27- 



*■ 
» 



TABLE 16 



SUMMARY 9ABLE. FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE; OF NINTH GRADF 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE (EXPLORATORY OCCUPATIONS) OF 
THE ASSESSMENT OP CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Main Effeccs 




Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 




0.046 




I 


0.046 


0.622 


NS 


■ Program 




0.233- 




1 


0.233 


3.137 


NS 


Inceractloh • 




0.166 


* 


1 


0.166 


11^.235 


NS 


Residual 




23.88B 




322 


0.074 




1 


Total 




24.333 




325 


0.075 










— ^ 


-1- 











The ninth grade 8tudent|6 attending control schools reported that 
they participated in more exploratory occupational activities than did 
ninth grade students attending career education target schools in both 
19^5 and 1976, Th^ differences between the control students and 
career education target schools decreased from 1975 to 1976/ None of 



the differences between the means of the two groups for the two years 
were statistically significant. 
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Subscore 4 Career Planning Knowledge 

The number of ninth grade students tested, the mean score and the 
standard deviation for students attending career education target 
schools and students attending control schools are presented by year 
in Table 17. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the 
significance of obs6t^ed program effects (career education versus 
control), differences between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), 
and the interactions (program by year) . Summary data from the analysis 
of variance is presented* in Table 18. 



r 



TABLE 17 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CON- 
-*^ROL SCHOOLS BY VeAR ON SUBSCORE 4 (CAREER PLANNBIG KNOWLEDGE) 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT^ 







STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Difference 




Career Education 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Between 
Meaa<9 


Spring 1975 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 
# 

Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


8A 
25.25 
4.89 ^ 

106 
24. 3A 
5.3A 


65 
25.54 
5.51 

71 
23.69 
5.93 


-0.29 

* 

0.65 


% 

Difference Between Means 


-0.91 


-1.85 
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TABLE 18 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE 4 (CAREER PLANNING KNOWLEDGE) OF 
TJIE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Main Effects 


S^m of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F , 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 




41.696 


1 


41.696 


1.414 


NS 


Program 


' m 


2.600 


1 


2.600 


0.088 


NS 


Residual 




9439.098 


320 


29.497 






Total 




9484.250 


322* 


29.454 







The students attending career education target schools scored 
higher in 1976 than did the students attending control schools. In 
1975 the students attending control schools had scored higher than the 
students attending career education target schools. ^The differences % 

between the means were not large, -0.3 and 0.7 raw scoxe points respectively, 

f 

and were not statistically significant. The mean scores of both studlents 
attending career education target schools and students attending ^ntrol 
schools dropped from 1975 to 1976. The differences between 1975 and 
1576 results were not statistically significant. The s Glares, varied no 
more then could have normally been expected by chance. 
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Subscore 5 Career Planning rnvolvement 



The number of ninth grade students tested, th^meari score and the 
standard deviation for students attending ^areer education target 
schools and students attending control schools are presented In Table 19. 
Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the significance q£ 
observed program effects (carreer education versus control), dlf ferencjes J, 
between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), and the Interactions:!!^ 
(program by year) . Summary data from the analysis of variance Is pre- ^ 
sented In Table 20. ^ 



TABLE 19 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER EDUCATION 
TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF NINTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CON- 
TROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCORE 5 (CAREER PLANNING INVOLVEMENT,) 
OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 





STl/^ENTS ATTENDING 


Difference 




Career Education 


Control' 


Between 




. Schools 


Schools 


Means 


Spring 1975 








Number of Students 


86 


64 




Mean Score X 


1.71 


1.75 


-0,04 


Standard DevLanon 


0.36 


0.35 




Spring 1976 








Number of Studei4ts 


105 


65 




Mean Score 


1.73 


1.68 


0.05 


Standard Deviation 


0.32 


0.36 




Difference Between Means 


0.02 


-0.07 










• 
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TABLE 20 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYST^ OF VARIANCE Of NINTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE 5 (CAREER PLANNING INVOLVEMENT) 
' OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



iMaln Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Level of , 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program 


0.031 
0.000 


1 
1 


f 

0.031 
0.000 


If 

0.260 
0.001 


NS ' 
NS 


Interaction 


0.097 


1 

1 


0.097 


0.807 


■ NS 


Residual ^ 


37.360 > 


310 


0.121 






Total 


37.488 


313 






ft 



i^nCs accc 



In 1975 the stu^nts attending control schools reported that they 
had participated in more career planning activities than did students 
attending career educatipn target schools. Howewe^,* in 1^6 the career 
education students reported that they had participated in more planning 
activities than the students^ from contryl schools. The differences 
between 1975 and 1976 and between career education and control stWents 
were not, however^ statistically significant. 
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^ \ ^/^^''^ifth gride ^ 

•chools and stu^ ' ' *"^,*"8 *=^'eeV education ^ 

""•-e lnc.„c„„„ , Sp„„, 

^ , e"ect» (program by ye-rS o 

^ v-rl^ce is presented m Table 22. "'^^ the 

TABLE 21 

COMPARISON OP THF 

OF Tlffi CARFrl . ^ PART 1 fcpTi? T^? ^^ENTS 
MATURITY INVENTORY ■ '^'^^SAL) 



••r 




ERIC 
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TABLE 22 
SUMMARY TABLE FOR ? -> 



l^^r obtest 
i'rogram 

/Interaction 
jResldual 
Total 



11.400 
2.543 

[3456 . 996 
[3475.176 





1 nean 


/ 1 


1 11.400 


1 


1 2.543 


1 


1 4.236 


274 1 




277 J 





NS 



— -«an sqore of twelfth ' ^ 

not , ' "Sher T. 

•n.,.,„,„,.„^; ^-»-"-r.n«3 
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Part 2 Knowing About Jobs (Occupational Information) 

The number of twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 
the 8tandard*devlatlon for students attending career education target 
schools and for students attending control schools ace presented by 
year In Table 23. Analysis of variance prjj^cedures were used to test 
the significance of observed program effects (career education versus 
control), differences between years (Spring 19^5 versus Spring 1976), 
and interaction effects (program by year). Summary data from the 
analysis of Vi^ance Is presented In Table 24. 




TABLE 23 



COMPARISON Ojf THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER 
EDUCATION TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF TWELFTg GRADE STUDEWS 
ATTENDING CONTROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART 2 (OCCUf AJIONAL 
INFORMATION) OF THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


1. 

Difference 




Career Education 
Schools 


Controil 
Schools 


Between 
Means 


Spring 1975 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


87 

16.78 , 
2.88 


45 
17.78 
2.52 


1 

-1.00 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


103 
15.89 
3.87 


49 
17.61 
1.96 


« 

-1.72 


Difference Between Means 


-0.89 


-0.17 













♦ 








• 


• 






% 


7() 
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TABLE 24 

'"^"^Lsfe l^Mii f ^i"" ^^^^^ °^ TWELFTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 2 (OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION) * 
OF THE (CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 





Main Effects 


Sun of 
Squares 


DF 


Aean 

Squares 


F N 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program - 

Interaction 

Residual. 

Total 


30.957 
90.131 

10.164 

2384.371 

2521.317 


1 
1 

1 

259 
262 


30.957 
90.131 

10.164 

9.206 

9.623 


3.363 
9.790 

1.104 

t 

1 


NS 
p .01 

NS 

' ' : 









The students attending control schools scored hipher than students 
attending career education schools in both 1975 and 1976. The difference 
b<;twecn the means of the career education and control students was 1.0 
in 1975. The mean scores of both the career educa^^ion and control 
students were lower i„*1976 than they had been in 1975. The meaj of 
the control students dropped by onlf 0.2 of a raw score point while 
the mean of the career education students dropped 0.7 of a raw score 
point. Consequently the students from career education schools scored 
1.7 raw score points lower than the control students in 1976. The 
difference 



cally sign! 



r^ej^^^dwr^ionmd control stadenus^Was statisti- 
thc .01 level of confldenfce. # 
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Part 3 Choosing a J ob (Goal Selection) 

The °^ twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 

the standardrjivlatlon for students attendlnp career education -target 



schools and for the students attending control schools are .presented 
by year In Table 25. Analysis of variance procedures were used to 
test the significance of observed program effects (career education 
versus control), differences between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 
1976), and Interaction effects (program by year). Summary data from 
the analysis of variance Is presented In TablS26. • 

^ TABLE 25 



COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREEP 
EDUCATION TARGET SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF TWELFTH G^E StS^^S 
^TENDING CONTROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART 3 (GOAL SELEclloSf 
OF THE CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 





STUDENTS ATTENDINn 


. Difference 




Career Education 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Between 
Means 


Spring 1975 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


14.09 
80 


44 
13.59 
3.10 


0.50 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


\ 

99 
13.86 
3.26 


56 
14.59 
3. 78 


-0.73 


Difference Between Means 


-0.23 


1.00 


f 



/ 
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TABLE 26 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TWEL^H GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 3 (GOAL SELECTION) 
OF im CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 



Main Effects 


Sum or 
Squares 


> 

DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program 


7.306. 
1.841 


1 
1 


7.306 
1.841 


.682 
.172 


NS 
NS 


Interaction 


4.587 


1 


4.587 


.428 


NS 


Residual 


2818.439 


263 


10.716 






Total 


2831.011 


266 

1 




— 





1)>75 students attending career education schools schools 
scored higher ^n Part 3 of the CMl than -did students attending contrpl 
schools. In 1976 the mean score of students attending career education • 
schools dropped by 0.2 of a raw score point, while the mean of students 
attend'ing control schools Increased by 1.0 raw score points. The net 
effect of these changes was that in 1976 the cytrol students scored 
higher than the career education students. The differences between 
the tvo groups and the differences betw^ 1975 and 1976 were not 
statistically significant. 



1 




Part 4 Looking Aliead (Planning) ^ " 

The number of twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 
the standard deviation for students attending career education target 
schools and for students attending control schools are presented by 
year In Table 27. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test 
the significance of observed program effects (career education versus 
control) , differences between years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), 
and interaction effects (program by year). Sunpary data from the 
analysis of variance is presented in Table 28. 



TABLE 27 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER 
EDUCATION TARGET SCUOOI^ WITH THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 

ATTENDING CONTROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON PART 4 (PLANNING) 
U OF THE CAREER «VTURITY' INVENTORY 



■ — — ■ 1* — -- - 


STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Vpif ference 




Career Education 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Between 
MeVna 


\ 

Spring 1975 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


.. • 88 
' 3.82 


40 
13.18 
4.13 




) 

/o. 76 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


111 
12.92 
A. 50 


50 
13.70 
3.99 


( 


\ 

-0.78 


Difference Between Means 


^-1.02 


0.52 





80 

39 



1^ 



TABLE 28 



SUmARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TWELFTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON PART 4 (PLANNING) Of THE 
CAREER MATURITY INVENT;0RY 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares ~ 


DF 


Mean 
Squares 


F . 


Level of . - 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program ^ 


39.120 
0.246 


. 1 


39.120 
0.246 


2.376 
0.015 


NS 
NS 


Interaction 


41.804 


1 


41. §04 


2^40 


NS 


Residual 


4428.117 


269 


16.*^U 






Total 


4509.062 


272 

1 1 


, 16.577 







In 1975 students attending career education schools scored higher^' 
on Part 4 of the CMI than did students attending control schools. In 
1976 this trend fras reversed. The mean score of students attending 
control schools Increased by 0.5 raw score points while the mean score ^ 
of students attending career education schOol6 dropped by 1.0 raw 
score, points. The 0.8 raw score polJt advantage for career 
education studehts that was recorded In 1975 became a 0?8 deficit. 
These differences were not statistically significant, however, the 
program by-year Interaction approached (but did not reach) significance. 



f 
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^tltude Scale 

The number of twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 
the standard deviation for students attending career Education target • 
schools and for srtidents attending control schools are presented in 
Table 29. Multiple Matrix^ampling procedures were used to estimate 
the students mean in both career education and control schools. The 
standard pooled variance t test was used to test the significance of 
the differences between career education and control schools and 



between 1975 means and the 1976 means. 

TABLE 29 



0 



COMPARISON Of SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER l^CATION 
SCHOOLS VnTH THE SCORES OF TWELFTH tJRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CONTROL 
SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON THE QAREER MATURITY INVENTOR*-^ 
ATTITUDE SCALE 



— — T 


STUDENTS ATTENDING 


^ 

Difference 




(Career Education 
Schools 


Control 
Schools 




Spring 1975 

Number of Students^ 
Adjusted Number 2 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


250 
62 
35.85 
. 5.66 • 


146 
36 

r 37.18 
' , 3.94 


-1.33 


Spring 1976 

Number of Students^ 
Adjusted Numberf^ 
Mean Score Jr" 
Standard Deviation 


339 
84 

■ 3«.01 
5.11 ' 


r54 

38 
36.72 
4.68 


-0.71 


Difference Between Mean 


0.16 


-0.46 





The total number of students tested. 

-The total number of students divided by 4, the number of matrix subtests, 
to give N in total 'test equivalencies^ 
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/ . ■ ■ 

In 1975 the mean Sfcore of stfudents ^jttendlng control schools was 
1.3 raw score points higher than the mean score of students attending 
control schools. Uovever» in 1976 the mean score of students attending 
career education schools Increased by approximately 0.2 while the mean 
of control students decreased nearly 0.5. ^e. mean for control 9ti^den| 
was still higher, however, the 1976 difference between* the' group was . 
only about one-half as large as the 1975 difference. " Nbne of the 
di^fferences between groups (career education versus control) or 
between years (1975 ve^-sus 1976) were statisticallSy aim^f leant. ^ 
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0^ 



. As^&^syi^prf 01 

-SurecdEe 1 OcCupationaj^Charac 




R I^pELdPMEli 



^tie number of twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 
the iit'andard deviation for studenlH^attendin^^yreer education target #: 
jl^tYiOQ%& and<for students attending^ 



7/ Tab * 



^ 30. 



Analysis of variance p 



n^^yi 

school# are presented in 



were used to test the 



■ significance \>f observed program effects {caf^r education versus 

nces between years (Spring 1975 Versus Spring 1976), 

r- . . ^ 

effects (program by year). Summary data from the 



t^ontrbl^^ 




Ik^fd!y8i9 of variance Is ..presented In Table 31 . 



i TABLE 30 j' ^ 

JSPN/oF THE sSkES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS iCTENDING CAREER ^ 



"i;-" i::EDUC^ SCHOOLS WITH THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 

J^^^^^"'^'^^^^^ SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCORE 1 (OCCUPATIONAL 



._vf^-, ): .CHARACTERISTICS) OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPHENT 



■ > 



ERIC 





STUDENTS ATTENDING 


Difference 


• 


-2^ 


Career Education 
■ Schools 


Control 
Schools 


Between 
Means 




§pring 1975 

' Number of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 

Spring 1976 

Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


80 
AO. 65 
8.81 

* ■ 

101 

. ^ 9.59 


Al 
39.93 
11. 6A 
» 

#53 
36^7 ^ 
10^6 


0.72 ^ 
. _ 2.52 




- 1. 

Difference Between Means, 


-1.96 


-3.76 . 






' » — i 






























> 






■ * 




< .84 




* 




L * 4 
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sSSmaRY table for 2x2 ANALYSIS GF VARIANCE OF TWELFTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORJ| 1 (GCCirtytTIOlilAL CHARACTERISTICS) 
^ OF THE ASSESSMENT ^|*SPARE^ DEVELOPMENT 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


Df 


^ Mean 
Squyes 


41 F 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program 


242^236 - 
6.26>.\ 


- 1 
v*. 1 


2A2.236 
6.267 


2.552 
0^066 


NS 
NS 


Residual 


■ ■ V 

2A681.89i? ] 


260 


9A||930 






Total ^ 

^ 


25039,. 5 35% 
' 1 


262 


95.571 







The students attending career education target schools scored 
higher than students attending tl^rol schools In both 1975 and ^|976^ 
^ The scores of both the careet education and control groups vere lover 
^pin 1976 than they had beeit In 1975. The scores of the students 
" attending control school^ dropped more dipa»tlcai;Ly than did the sco^s 
. of^^udents attending car^r education target schools (3.8 raw score 
points compared to 2.0 raw score points). None of the dlff er%ces. 



either between groxi^s or between years, were statlstl 



significant. 




Subscore^ Occupational Preparation 

Th^number. of twelfth grSde students tested, the mean score ^nd 

\ 

the standard deviation of students attending career education target 
schools and of students attending control schools are presented In 
Table 32. ^ Analysis of .variance procedures were used to test the 
significance of obsettred program effects (career education versus"* ' 
control), differences between years (Spiring 1975^%i|(|sus Sprang 1976) ^ 
and interaction effe^lfts (program by year). Summary data from the 
analysis of variance is presented In Table 33. 



0 



TABLE 32 

COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENl^i 
EDUCATION TARGET SCHOOLS JUTH THE SCORES OF TWELFTH "GRADE ' _ 

ATTENDING CONTROL SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCORE 2 (OCCUPAtlvw™ppw > 
PREPARATION) OF THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEm^fffildt JP5^b W 



B .ill 



Spiing 1975 

Number oiB^tudents 
Mean Z^oxm 
Staikliard Deviation 

(^prli^f 1976 ^ 
Number of Students 
Mean Score y 
Standard IVevlatlon 



Difference Between Means 



5^roTS_^^^I 



CiFeer Educati()n, 
Schools ^ 



ERIC 




TABLE 33 

•0 



If 



Main Effects 



. Year of tekt 
Program 



ii^^Jf^*^^ TA|1E ROR 2x2 ^AlYSIS OF VARIANCE TWELFTH GRADE 
'^-^^^'^^iim^M' W SUBSCORfi 2 (OCCyPATIONAi;^PREPARATION) OF 



"^"^^ ^ " THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVIH.^^ 




Sk^ of 

^Squares 



8.074 
3.099 

8.626 

2948.278 

2968.077 



DP 



1 
1 

.i- 1 
260 
262 




V 8. 074 
3.099 

8.626* 

i 

11.340 
11.329 




Level ,oft; 
StenlMcance 



NS 



Jhe students attending caiyer education target schools scored l 
higher than students attending co^itrol^chools in both 1975 and 1976. 
The scores of both the career education |pnd control groups were lower 
in 1976 than they had been in 1975. Tlie mem score of students 
attending control schools dropped rngj^e ^gfetically , th^ iid the sdoxea ^ 



of students ^tending career education target sc 

■ # ». ■ ■■ 

points compared to .8 raw score points). None o 



. either between groups ot between years, were statistically signilfican 





(.2 raw score 
diflferendesy 



87 
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Subscore^S Exploratory Occupational Experlej^fe^ ^. 

The number' of twelf th^grade students tesWd^rf^he mean score and 
the standard deviation for studenc^ attending career education target^ 
schools ,and for students attending control schools are presented In 
Table 34. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the 
significance of .observed program effects (career education versus 
control), differences betwi||| years (Spring 1975 versus Spring 1976), 



and interaction effects (program^by year). Summary data from the 
analysis of variance is predlenCed in Ta^jjle 35. 



iff 



» TABLE 35 

CaiPARISON OF THE SCORES OF TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS ATTENDING CAREER 
EDUCATION TARGET ^pOLS WITH THE SCORES OF-TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 
EjfNG GbNTRI^SCHOOLS BY YEAR ON SUBSCQRE'3 (EXPLORATORY 
OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE) OF THE 
ASSESSMENT OF CAREER bEVELOPMENT 





/■ 


STUDENTS ATH 




Difference 
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TABLE 35 



f.StJMftARY TABLE'FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARI/J^iCE OF TWELFTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON^SUBSCORE 3* (EXPLORATORY OCCUPATIONAL ' 
\ EXPERIENCE) OF THE ASSESSMENT .OF 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT ^ 







Sum of 


i 


Mean 




Level of 


Main Effects 


Squares 


* DF 


Squares 


F 


Significance 


Year of test 


0.143 


1 


0.143 


1.787 


NS 


Program 


0.073 


1 


0.073. 


0.906 


NS 


•t 

Interaction ' 






0.084 


1.047 


NS 


Resldi^l 


18.792 


234 . 


0.080 






Total 


19.092 


237 


0.081 



















The nuyiber af ejflHoratory occupational exp^l^ces reported by twelfth 

♦ ■ . 

grade student;s attending career education target school In 1975 and the 
number repor^||d by twelfth gcade cq^itro^ students In both 1975 aijd 1976 



lie re almost Identical. Tli^ ratios pciqv^^ed In Subscore 3 ofJ|||he Ag 



ACD V9rle4 



only, 0.02 for the three groups (carMiffeiS^^ 1975, c^ntcol ^ 

^ikZ5, and control In 1976). The ratio bifeed on exploratory occupational 
exp^^^letfciej^^ reported by <;areer^ucation studenys^in 1976 was lower^ than '' 
the other 't hWoc ratios. The differenic.es between year, 1975 versus 1976,' 
and group, career education v^rsbs "cori^rol, however, were not 8tat4.sltically 
significant. r 



Subscore 4 Career Planning Knovledge 

' * . /■? ' ' ^ 

The nutter of twelfth grade students tested, the mean score and 

the standard deviation for students attending career education target 

schools and for students attending control schools are presented in . 

Table 36. Analysis of variance procedures were used to test the 

significances of observed program effects (career educatl^pn Versus 

control), differences between years (Spring ?l975 versus Spring 1976), 

and intef|ic^ion effects (progrdlf by year). Summary data from the 

analysis of variance is presentdpin Table 37. 
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TABLE 36 



COMPARISON OE THE SCORES OF TWELFlif GRADE STUDENTS .MTENDING CAREER 
EDIJCATION tX|PET SCHOOLS WITH TIJE SCORES "OF TWELFTHjGRADE STUDENTS 
ATTENDING ^NlyOL SCHOOLS By Ygfe ON SUBSCORE 4' tCAftEER PLANNING 
^ KNOWLEDap) OF THt ASSBSSMKIT- OF C^ER DEVELOPMENT 



Sprin^l975 ' 
Umher of Students 
Mean Score 
Standarf^ Deviation 



rpring 1^6 ^ 
Nomber. of Studlhts 
Mean Score / 
Stanclard Deviation 



Difference Bitwee^-feans 



ERiC\ 
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TABLE 37 ' 

r . ■ # 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALY^S OF VARIANCE OF TWELFTH GRABE^ 
RESULTS SUBSCORE 4 (C^EER PLANNING KNOWLEDGE) OF 
THE ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Main Effects 


Sum 0^ 
Squares 


DF 


-j 

Kea'n 
Squares 


F 


Level of 
Significance 


^ear of test 
.^-Program 


.4.80Qf 
53.375 


1 


- 4 . 800 
53.375 


0.153 
1.703 


NS 
NS 


BMP^" •' * 
l^sldual 

Total ^ 


85261148 J 
'858a. 645 


272 


31.346 
31.316 







The students attending control^schools 'scored approximately 0.1^ 

' ' ' .* 

raw score points higher In 1975l4fhan students 'attending career education 

' ' '~ *-< 

taj|et ^schools. Both the student^s In control schools and Jthe students 

£ti career education target schools scored lower In 1976 «fm they had 

' ^' -J ■ lit ^ 

in 1975. The differences b^ween the means of the two groups ln%976 
was neajjy ld«;tlcal to the 1975 d|||ferences. No^ of thr^ d'ifi^r^ce^' ; 
were statistically 3lgnif leant. 



■o ■ 



«ncs attending contrni 
served program effects r.^ 

- — o„ ... • 



COMPARISON OP THE <;rn= 
EDUCATION tIrg^ I^^? 
ATTENDTNr /^«.»_:.r^" 



TA^E 3(5 



t 



|Sprlng,|975^. 

St«iiard Deviation 
ISpring i' 



^aireer education r 



' 79 
1.93 
0. 38 



40 
2.04 
0-34 



^eiveen 



-0.11 



TABLE 39 



SUMMARY TABLE FOR 2x2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TWELFTH GRADE 
RESULTS ON SUBSCORE 5 (CAREER PySlNING INVOLVEMENT) OF 
THE I^SESSMENT OF CAREER DEVeUpmENT 



Main Effects 


Sum of 
Squares 


DF 


Mean 
fiSquares 


-r 

F 


Level of 
Significance 


Year of test 
Program 


M5T236 


1 
1 


2.159 
1.711 


2.159 
1.711 


ks 

NS ■ 


Interaction 


0.0A9 


1 


^ 0.356 


0.356 


NS 


Residual 


3A.166 


■^248 


0^94 






Total 


3A.7A9 


251 




I 


4» 



The twelfth grade* students attending career education target sci^ls 
reported participation In fewer career^lanning activities in 1975 than 
did the students attending control sc/ools. Although the ilif f erence \i 
partlclpatloJIatlos was relatlvely^ge. 0.%1 on a scale that could 
var^-etfimll.OO to 3.00, it was not statistically significant. The 1976.,** 
difference betweeh the t«5 groups droppedi;rto 0.01. Th^ Aajor }^nge from ' 
1975 to 1976 was a 0. 13^*cirop' In the^ Vrtlclpatlon ratio of control . 
schools. Th^976 participation ratio of control st^udents was 2.0a|s 
compared with a 1976 i^lo of 1.91 and career education parttcipatlon 
ra^lo of 1?93 (jp75) and 1.90 (1976). None of the' diff etfences eitlHer 
bjr year or prqllpqm, were -statistically significant. 

■ » ^ ■ iti^***"- •■■•(■■ai*.' - •■ ' ■ V' . 
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. Discussion of StTOent Outcomes ^ ^ 

Th6|^genefal conclusions to' be drawn from the cojpparisQti of career 
educa^fjjl^ students with control^ students in both 1975 and 1976 on both 
1^ ACD and the GMI is thati:there were no statisticaflly diff erenceaitbetween 

. ''-^^v,t : ^ .;. I • \. --^ •''-^ 

vi^^^^^^ educfjri^ control students or. the 1975 and. 1976 

:;^.^^^^feestll^ used to test 36 main effect 

%^^P*c^gram Wd year ,f<^ two grade levels fy nine subtests) and 18 inter- 



1 V f 

actions. Four separate t-tests*ere usedgi^o. test the significance of 
v^f^"^®^^ ' Only^o significant differences were found. The 



1976 ninth grade ^core|| oq^ Part 1 (Self-Appraisal) of the CMI were 

significantly lower thanlthe 1975 scores and the twelfth grade control 

Students scored higher than carfeer education students oli Bart 2 (Occupa- 

tional Information) of the CMI, None of the other differences were " 1 

"statisjilc^lly ^significant . 

Significant differences can be expected to occur by chance for a ^ 
certain^^ (predictable) pr^i©r t ion of Ihe tests. • If a 95% confidence 



level is used then one te/t^^in twenty caa^he expected to be significant 




even if tbere are no real differences between grijiups. Since only 2 of 
58 tests were signifia|nt it is Viery unlikely that there are any impor- 
tant differences between either groups (Career education t^Rsus cAtrol) 
or ydar (W7$ Vtersus 1976). ' ^^ife ^ 

^^^Althftugb *)^^re ^were^ n^ sys^Mtic significant di#ereij.cejij||etwe(Bn 



\ 



tjPpt 

career education and control groups on either of th%\tw^ tests, generali- 

zability of thP results- depends on theWnswers to three- questions 

• .■ 

a)^Were the instruments used in th^ e 
» eamplljig p^cedure^ appft^riate?, and c) Were d^e control gri 



^ porated 4nt6' the design al)propri1ate for the c^teer education evaluatiH? 




The two instruments used were both reconnnended in the^ Handbook "^f or 

the Evaluation of 0| | ^6er Edugation Pro^r^amg .^ The ten subtests'' Were 

■identified in the ^landbook as appropriate fo^.1 of the 18 career- edacaticwi 

Qy^.;. ' \ goals. The two instruments are, however, more cognitive than affective, 

more hypothetical than real-life. The career education project emphasized 

/ • _ . ' 

; attitudes towards careers and the^actual development of career plans. 



However, ^one of the other instruftnts listed in the Handbook n|(re closely 
parall A ^ the goa^of the LincoK fiareer Education Project. 

A multiple matrix sampling plan was used. to collect all student 

. ' ■ , f ' ■ 

data. The <^ta was used to estima^^the mean arid variance of students 

attending, th^s^Car^er education target schools and students attending con- 
trol schools as well as for each individual school. Data was collected 
by Rc^oi^ • Not all sj^dents within schbol pai^ticipated in the same 



career education ^activities ani^ not all schools implemented the same 

' " ■ ■ ' ^"-^ ■' ^ 

sets of activities. It was therefore, impossible to det;ermine what per- 

.3 . ■ • . . • 

. cent of the students respondinj^o each subtest actually participated in 

f^'vr:. ^a career education activity designed to effect the. outcome*. The problem 
was not caused by^the A^se of the matrix sampling plan » -cEv^tt ±f a census 
testing plan had been used, the evaluatofs would stillvt^fe-^Li^w which iH 

* students participated in what activities. * The problem coul^ have been 

f ■ ■ % : 

, f circumvented either by (1) assigning students to ictiVltiea arid, testing 

only |W actual participants or (2) testing evejgr diis/ ^ 

closely monitoring partiqipatiorgrln each activity. 

' ' . ■ - , . JP' 

The*tjiird possible source of contamination were the control groups. 

O^ly one control school was availablfe at the senior high school level. 

^e other four high schools were (self) selected is career education 

■ . . , ■■ ■ . ■ > 

target s9hoqls. Even H^eri, a significant number of teachers from the . * ^ 



I? 



cont/ol schools participated in career education ihi^ervlce ifirograms and 

ERIC : ^ . *^;^r ' : . - ^ 



all teachers in the conttd*! schools were free to use central office career 
education* materials. The only differeftce between the career edtK^ation 
|3(^and control- school was the level df' support. Target schools ha^iialf-. 
j^'-time coordinators, assigned fo help in career education planning and to" 



supy^ort local teachers. The control groups problem was not as sevete at 
the junior high level. Three control schools were- selefftedV_^ Junior. high' 
teachers in control schoqlsT, ;hbwjaver, also ,had access tcr district-wide 
•Career education xesovjrces 'includi ' • 

^^A>S^fe.^;:Jp, threfe confoundiiift^^tbts-^in^trhle Te^^ leaves 
fc^^;ofl.the studeftf oiitc^es^ydata open to question. 



0^ : 



' Conclusion • ' , . 

1. The Career Education Project developed and implemented a 
number of mechanisms to support the career education efforts of teachers- 

and schools. * * * 

. ♦ .... .... . — . . 

2. The Lincoln Career Education Project has resulted in a signi- 

... - 

^ficant increase in the number of career education activities within tlfe 
district. Both the number of activities and the number of students^ that 
participafted in caree^ education activities increased steadily from * 
1973-74 td 1975-76. 

* 3. Ther^^ were no significant changes in the ten student outcomes 
measures incorporated into the evaluation design. Students attending 
career education target schools did not .differ from students attending 
control schools and there were no systematic differences between 1975 
and ^1976. / . 

. A. Traditional research and evaluation procedures are not appropriate 
. for the evaluation of a project based on change support process. The 
traditional procedures assume control over implementation that is ^ 
purposely avoided in the change support process. 
^- 5. The Lincoln Career Education Project resulted in the increased 
• user of pla^jning as a means of systematic curriculum modification. 

6. Changes are slow to be integrated into the regular program. 
The accomplishments of the first year of the program include creafing an 
awareness of career education. It was only towards the end of the 
project that the career education activities and innovations were being 
fully implemented and integrated into the normal program. Many of the 
career education programs and/or activiaties developed by the project 
have now been, incorporated into the regular district ' program. In all 
probability the full impact of the project has not yet been felt. 
- . • . 56 • 
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7.- The change support process is an appropriate inbdel f^ 
in&ititig existing programs. It 'is not an appropriate model for develop- 

> ^ • ; ^ ' ' 

mental activities particularly if implementation and develop»ent are 

- . . \ . X ■ * • ' . • * " 

expec|;ed to occur simultaneous. 
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Recommendatibris ^^^>->:^ " • * • 

The -fol lowing" repoTmnendatxons are based on experience during the. 
three^^Bagfi gf j&ti^project* The recommendations are appropriate to, - 

^ •. . ^ - ■ • ' 

schoolis trying to* implement similar career education i>rocess. 

. . ' / 

1. 'More attention should be given t;o the planning of career 

V ^ ' • . . ' 

education activities. The change support requires planning and the'^career 

education project emphasized planning. However, even a greatet proportioi^ 

of the project's resources should have beeri-allocated to planning and»' 

more empjiasls should have been placed on involvings individuals in leader-^ 

ship positions. ' ^ . 

2^/^More attention should be giveh to the development and imple- 

mentation of a systematic plan for staff development. A standard" format 

and set of experiences should probably have been prescribed. Although 

such an approach would have be^n* counter to the chax^e support phllogpphy 

of the proj^ect, it would have provided a commonality of experience upon 

Whlth tCL baseykreer education programs. /' 

.v3. Thfe conmunity resource' file should be centrally located and ^ 

directed ,thVough the central office. The contint^ed availability of 

community resources depends upon efficiency and eftectiveness in the 

> _ 

use of resources. This facet of the program could best be managed 
through the 'centra]^ office. 



/ ■ 
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APPENDIX I 



Lincoln Public .Schools 
^ Lincolnr^{Jebraska * 

CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT - TEACHER FEEDBACK 



The Lincoln Career Education Project ism*its thi!|i and final year.The. Project staff and the ESQ No. 18 Evaluation Team are 
trymg to document the degree to *which career reJated activities are talking place within the-schools in tincoln. Please 
complete the following questionnaire. The questionnaire is the only instrument that will.be used, to collect this inforfnatio'n. 
Thank you for your cooperation. - ' . - 

1. - Name: a. 



-7 



2. School: ^ ♦ ^ 



-3, Grade Level to which you are assigned ^ .K - 6 

(check ohe) ' 7 — g - . • . 

. ^ , ' 10 12 ' * ^ ^ 

4. Were you teacljing in the Lincoln Public Schools last year? - 

1. . Yes ^ 

2. ' ^ ° ' c. No . ' • 

5. Are you part of |he guidance and counseling staff? - ' * . 

^ 1. ' - ' ' Yes ' . . " ' . 

2. ^ ■ ' No ; 

6. Have y|^ attended any inservlce activities to familiarize you with career education -concepts and basic methodology of 
career educa^^ in the schools? (This includes such activities as midyear or summer workshops, meetings with .the 
Career EducatiSn staff, departmental meetings related to Career Education, Career Education related to guidance, etc.)- 

1. ' Yes " . ' 

, 2. No 

. * . . ' * • ^ * . 

7. If you answered VYes" to Number &, please estiniate the number of hours you have spent in in-service. 

EstTmated number of hours " i \\ 



/ 



The Lrncoln Career Education was committed to.worki^i^ towards eight general student go^ls. Each teacher-was allowed to 
work towards any or all of th6le goals. The Project tried only to provide inservice, materials and motivation. Please idehtify 
'^tljp career educatiorl oriented activities . you usedjn your class (school) this year. List the activities regardless of whet hir of 
" hot the brrgln of the activities can be traced to the"pr6ject and regardless bfw or not you used the activities orsTmilar 
activities prior to the project. • • . I 

Your coordinator or building representative has a complete list of Career Education' activities reported by teachers land 
counselors the last years. He or she also should have a copy of your school Career Education plan. Please feel free to refer to 
eltf\er.of the^two documexits.' .* ^ . 



r 



GOAL p. Assist students to discover their dCvn interest arid abilities in terms of various careers! 

Did you conduct one or more acti\^ties in your classroom designed to achieve Goal 1? Yes 

•l^y^, a) • How manV students were involved? ^ • 

b) Please describe all (ijeal 1 activities you used on the last page. 



GOAL 2. Assist students to discover their values and how they effect career. choice and satis'laction. 

* ' ^ ' 

Did you conduct one or more activities in your classroom designed to achieve Goal 2? Yes 

If 'Y^es, ^ d) How many students were involved? ' . 

b) Please describe all Goal 2 activities you gsed on the last page. J- . 



No 



GOAL 3. 



Help students understand the imporlfance^ of basic skills to career entry and success. ^ 

Did you conduct one or more activities in your classroom deslgned^to achieve Goal 3? Yes 



No 



I f yes, a) How many students were involved? 

' b) Please. describe all Goal 3'activlties you used on the last page. ' 



r 



GOAL 4. Help students know more about various careers. ^. 

Did you conduct one or more activities in your classrdom designed td achieve Goal 4? Yes 

If yes, a) How many students were involved? 

b) Please d«cffBe~all GoaljJ activities you used on the last page. 

GOAL 5.. Help students^be better able to make career choices and to do career planning. 

• Did you conduct onp or more activities in your classroom designed to achieve Goal 5? Yes 

If yes, a) How many students were involved? 

b) 



No 



No 



GOAL 6. 



Please describe all Go^l 5 activities you used op the last page. 
Help students see the relationship between skills taught in school and their application to various careers. 
Did you conduct one or more activities In your classroom designed to achieve Goal 6? Yes No 



If 



a) 
b) 



How many students were involved? 



GOAL 7. 



Please describe all Goal 6 activities you used on the last page. 
Help studepts be al)le to find, get and hold a job. . 

Did you conduct one or m^re activities in your classroom designed to achieve Goal 7? Yes No 



If yes, a) How many students were involved? * 

b) Please describe all Goal 7 activitie^you used on the last page» 
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— - • ■ APPENDIX 2- 

Excerpts f roirf igyi-TS Evaluatioh Report. . ' \ 

QUESTION 2. What career educati6n activities were provided for students? ' ^ 

1 • r 

BotH the implementation data discussed in this section of the reporf and^jhe data on the effect of the 
program on students discussed in )he next section' were org<inized around the nine Career Education 
'Objectlve$"ahTf''*Associated Student Outcomes identified in- the Handbook for the Evaluation of Career 

Education Program. The project staff developed a \M of statements describing general Caree/ Education 

" . .. ^-^ . ■ •. ' / ' 

treatments, (career education oriented activities). The list included a total of 36 general treatments. The 

I ' ■ •>'. ■/ 

treatments covered eight of the nine career^Klucation goal statements. No treatments were developed to 

achieve goal statement 6,Tiie*Developpeht of Good WorR Habits and only one treatment was developed to 

achieve goal statement Increased Academic/Vocational Skills. One or more of the target schools 

implemented each of the 36 general treatments. ^ . 



Each of the target schools was asked ^ idefhtify those general treatm^ts it was trying to implement. The # 
irst of general treatments and the list of target schools that eventually implemented the general treatments 
are presented by Career Education Goal Statement in Jable 2. The same informatioi| is presented in more 
detail in the Revised Treatrnent Group-Outcome" Area Table presented m Appendix 1. A summary of the 
evaluation jdesign. which also identifies those career education target schools accountable for each ogtcpme, ' 
is found in Appendix 2. * . . 

The Revised Treatment Group-Outcome Area Table differs iFrom the origirial T^eatm^nt Group Outcome • 
Area Tat>le in that the original table wd$ based on the school plans and reff^ted what the Schools ^intended 
to do In. the area of Career Education. The revised table is based on 'the iend-of-year aiialysis of^what 
activities actually were Implemented during the> year. For fhe most part the ;:areer ^education' activities 
planned were implemented. There were, however, exceptions. EndofyearsrepoJts of implementation status 
were submitted for six of the ten* career edi^ation target schools. The six schools submitting reports 
included one elementary school, twO junior high schools, and three senior high schools. The career 
ediication target schools included one elementary school, two junior high schools, three hi^^hools, a 
combination ^lementar^- junior high school and a combinaUcm junior*sehior high school. The elementary 
school * reported that it actually implemented seven of /me eight- general career education treatments 
identified ia its education plan. The two junior high schools rieported irnplemeriting 28 of 30 or 93%. of the • 
planned career education treatments. In addition, the juhlbr high scnools reported that they actually 
implemented four career education activities that were jiot included in their original plans. The three senior \j 
high schools reported implementing 46 of 54^0^85% otl^je planned activities and one activity t^at was not . 
included in the orfginal plans. * * • 

The implementation data provided by the six schpols also included descriptions of Specific activities that-- 
constituted implementation of.general treatmerits. The specific activity descriptions included informatlt)n 



^August 15, 1974. edition, pages 6-8. 
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TABLE 2 



General Educational IVeatments Incorporated Into The 
Lincoln Career Education Program By 
^^"r Goai Statement Eiy School- • 



STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE INCREASED SELF AWARENESS. 



Treatments: 

« 1 . Infusion of activities into exFsting curriculum directed 
toward assisting students to discover their own 
< interests and abilities in ternr)S of careers. 

2. Irrfusion of activities into learning resource centers 
directed toward assisting students to discover their 
own interest and'abilities in terms of careers. 

3. Use of the "Valuing Approach to Career Education." 

4. Use of Project Discovery Program 

5. Use of "Vocational Exploration Group" Program." 

6. A program of interest and aptitude testing with a 
mechanism of feed-back and guidance to ^udents 
based on results. 

7. Student assessment center ' 

8. .Infusion of valuing' activities in Teacher Advisor 
Program. ' * 

9. A program of inte^estSand aptitude testing with a 
mechanism of feed-backhand guidance to students 
based on results. ^ . , 

and aptitude testing program with 
/advisor assistance based on results. 

usion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward assisting students to discover what values 
effect career choice and to discover their own values. 



Schools: 




INCREASED 



STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE 
ACADEMIC/VOCATIONAL SKILLS. 

Treatment: , 



1 . Infusion of activitieiinto existing curriculum directed 
toward ^ss^^iflg stu^nts to urrderstand the 
' importanccp basic ^kip^ to career entry and success. 



Goodrich, Mickle, East. Lincoln 
Highy Northeast . ' * 



Brownlll * ' 

Blessed Sacrament ^ 

Goodrich, Mickle . ' 

East, Mickle, Northeast. Lincoln, 
Pius ■ * ' 



East. Goodrich. Micl<le. Biessecl, 
Sacrament 

Pius : 



Pius 



Lincoln High; East: Northeast, lius 



East, Northeast Pius 

Goodrich. Mickle 
COMPETENCY II 

Schools: 

East,, Goodrich. Mickle 



BASIC 




STUDENTS WILL &E^|jpKlSTRATE INCREASED AWARENESS OF WORK VALUES AND 
Possess A DESIRE TO ENGAGE IN PAID AND/OR UNPAID WORK. 



Treatment: 



I. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum dicected 
toward developing in students a positive attitude 
toward work arKi working. 

■ • * • 65 



Schools: 



BrownelK Goodrich. Northeast 



.106 



111. 



Continued 
Trea^mept: 
2 



3, 
4. 



.Infusipn of Activities .into learning resource centers 
directed toward ^developing in students a . positive 
attitude toward work and working. 

Use of the "valuing Approach to Career Education." 

Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward • assisting students to understand the 
importSfnce of basic skills to career entry and success. 



Schools: , 

Brownell; Lincoln High 
Blessed'Sacrament 

East, Northeast, Lincoln High 



IV. 



STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE INCREASED AWARENESS OF AND^^KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
WORK. 



Treatment: 



1 . Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward providing students a^ awareness of icareers. ' 

Use of Career Education field trips directed towards 
providing students an awareness of various careers. 



2. 



ards 

k 



-Schools: 

, Brownell, East; Goodrich, Mickle, 
Northeast, Lincoln High 

» • 

Brownell, Blessed Sacrament, East, 
Goodrich'* Mickle, * - Northeast, 
Lincoln High. 



3. Use of Career Education resource speakers directed 
toward providing students an awarene^ss of various- 
careers. 

^ 4. Infusion bf activities into learniriq resource centers 
dff^cted toward providing studenlls m awareness of 
. various careers. 

' " ^ ■■ • * 

5. ' Use oP'Career Day" directed toward providing 

awareness bf various careers. : 

... ^ 

* * • • ■ 

6. Infusion of activities into fexisting curriculuni directed 

toward assisting Students to discover what values 
effect career choice and to discover their own values. 

7. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward assisting students to understand the 
importance of basic skills to career entry and success. 

8. Use of a specific program of preparation and 
follow*up directed towards^ providing students 
community based experience .pf indepth study of 
selected careers. ■ 

9. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward providing hands on experience in job tasks of ^ 
selected careers. 

c ■ 

10. Infusion of career informationvinto "Individualized 
Industrial Arts Program." ' - 

11. Use of the "World of Construction Program^" 

12. Us0of the World of Manufacturing Program." 

13. Use of the "Project Discovery Program/' 



, Brownell, Blessed Sacrament, ^ast, 
Goodrich,, MiQkle, -Northeast, 
• Lincoln High, Plus 




Brownell 



Northeast 



Goodrich, Mickle 



Northeast, Lincoln High, East, 
Goodrich, Mickfe 



Goodrich, Mickle, Pius 
East 

Goodrich 

East, Goodrich, Mickle 
Goodrich, Mickle 
Goodrich, Mickle^ 
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IV.* Continued 
Treat roe ht 



'J 

7 y 



14. Career-ln;formation-Centers directed toward-providing 
students an awareness of various careers.' ». 



Schools: - 
ft 

■' * 

Eiist. Noi tht?asl, Ptus 



15. Use of Career Information Centers.* to provide 
students with in-depth information ^bout careers 
including such iterus as pay, working hours, entry 
level criteria, etc. > . 



V. STUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE 
DECISrON-MAKING SKILLS. 



East, Northeast, Lincbtn High, Pius 
INCREASED COMPETENCY^ InV CAREER 



Treatment 
1 



n 



Infusion of activities into Existing curriculum directed 
toward assisting students to discover their own 
Interests and abilities in terms of careers. 

' o y ■ , ■ . ■ \ 

Infusion of activities into learning resource 'centers 
directed toward assisting students-to discover their 
own interest and abilities in terms of careers. 



3. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed 
toward assisting stuQents^^to understand the 
relationship betyveen skills taught in school ^and their 
application in various careers. 

4. Infusions of activities into existing Curriculum 
directed toward developing in students b^sic career 
decision-making skills. / 

^. Use of "Vocational Exploration Group". Program. 



6. Student assessment center. 

7. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum tiirect^ 
toward assisting ^students *to dtkcove'r what valujes 
affect career choice and to discover their own values. 

8. Infusion of valuing activities in Teacher. Advisor 
Program. 



Schools: 



Goodrich, MickleT- East. Lincoln 
High. Northeast 



Browne 1 1 



Edst, Goodrich, Mickle. iNprth^ast, 
Lincoln High 



Goodrich, Mickle. ^ast. Lincoln 
High , . 

East. Mickle, Northeast, Lincoln 
High, Pius 

Pius 



East, Northeast, l^Tncoln High 

V 

Pius 



VI>sSTUDENTS WILL DEMONSTRATE GOOD WORK WABITS. / 
VII. ^UDENTSWILL DEMONSTRATE WORK-SEEKING AND WORK-GETTllSIG SKILLS. 



Treatment: 



/ 



1. Provide students assistance in course selection *based 
on their ipte^ests and abilities. ^ 

2. UscTof "Vocational Exploration Group" Program. 

3. Co-op educ^on programs. . ^ 
\. Paid and non-paid corfimunity*(5lacements. 
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Schools: 



Goodrich 



Northeast, Lincoln High, EaJt, 
Mickle, Pius « ' 

East, Lincoln KJLgh ^ \ 

East, Northeast. Lincoln Hrgh, Piusj 



sic. 
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VII. Contin^ 
Trtitmtnt: 

5. ^ (kiid«nce/adviso#'1^sistanc0 in course selection based 
• ' on career interest aptitudf and 9oals. • 



Schools: * * 
East, Northeast, \incoln High. Puis 



VIII. STUbENTS WHO ARE LEAVING THE FORMAL EDUCATION SYSTEM WILl BE SUCCESSFUL 
IN B$HG PLACED IN A PAID OCHUPATION. IN FURTHER EDUCATION. OR IN UNPAID 
WORK THAt IS CONSISTENT WITH THEIR CURRENT CAREER EDUCATION. 



IX. 



TrtMnimi^ 



1. 



Exiting Placement Prpgram 



STUDENTS WILL BE AWARE OF MEANS AVAILABLE FOR CONTINU 
THEY'HAVE LEFT THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

Treatment: Schools: 



Schools: ^ 
East, Northeast. Liocol^igh, Pius 
IdUCAf ION ONCE 



1. 



Exiting Placement Program. 



East. Northeast, Lincoln High. Pius 
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about (a) who implemented the specific treatment (by title, not name), (b) how or what they did. and (c) 
the total number of students effected. Examples of specific career education activities are listed by level 
(elomentiry, juntor high, and,senior h«g|li) in Appendix |3, Summary of Implementation Information. 

The activity descriptions provided. by the schools vary considerably in level of general Uy , and style The 
desaiptions tntlude use of separate programs l«k^ "World of Construction" and "World of Manufacturing," 
or the "Vocational Exploration Program." They also I'rKlude examples of classroom activities such as an 
English teacher uskig (a) a uait on linguistics oiganized around career possibilities. <b) role playing 
interv for jqbs to give studl^ts a better* understanding of how individuals are selected for jobs. A more 
complete list is presented in Apper>dix 3. 




An implementatiion questionnaire was also distributed to* teachers in career education target schools. A 
copy of the questionnaire can be four>d in Appendix 4. The questionnaires were returned by 394 teachers. 
The survey covered both In-sen^ice in career education, arul Implementation of career education activities 
with students. 



Three hundrM eleven teachers or 79% reported that they had attended a career education in-service. Three 
fourths of the teachers reported that they had spent moat than two hours in career education in service. 
Fifty percent reported spending sevedror more hours in career education and one-fourth reported spending 
nine or more hours in career education in-service. In a similar survey of 278 teachers in career education 
target schools conducted tfti^ previous year, only 42% reported participating in career education in-service. 

Two hundred nir»ety or 74% of the respondin' teachers reported that they had planned and carried career 
education activities during the 1974-75 school year. Three fourths of the 290 teachers that had carried 
career education activities reporte# fiat they carried^ two or more activities. Fifty percent report 
carrying out five activities and 25% reported carrying out .13 or more activities. Comparable information on 
the number of career education activities plahned and carried out was not available for 1974. 

Two hundred eighteen or 56% of the responding teachers reported that they had utilized resource persons^ 
from the community. Seventy five percent of the teachers that utilized resource teachers used two or more 
resource teachers. Fifty percent used four or more resource persons from the community and twenty-five 
percent used eleven or more resource persons. The previous year only 35% of the teachers repotted that 
they had used career education resource persons. The number of resource persons that the teachers 
reported using doubled from ^73-74 when the teachers reported using approximately 450 re50urc# 
persons 9 1974-75 when the teac%rs reported using nearly 900 resource persons. 

On the basis of the ar^alysis of the career education (implementation plans.and the implementation report 
the f -.flowing generalizations were made about career education in the Lincoln Public Schools; 

1. The Lincoln Career Education Program has resulted in a significant ir>crease in the amount and 
diversity of career information bemg made available to students. Smaller gams have been made 
' in the area of career exploration, m actual career preparation and in career planning / 
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The Liotoln Career Education Program has resulted in the reclassification of classroom 
activities that have been used for years as Career Education activities. C^sequentlV it is 
impossible to determine the exact extent of the impact of the project on target schools^ 
Based on the number^ of participants reported by schools for the 1973-74 and the 1974 75 
school years, the foillowinuonclusions are warranted: ^ ^ 

(a) The Career Educatnn Project hj^ reached a significant number of students, and 
Wi The number of tfudents reached increased significantly from 1973-74 to 1974 75. 
^ The Lincoln Career J^ucation Project has resulted in tljie increased use of planning as.a means 
of systematic cur46ulum modification. Improvement plans were developed by all the career 
education targ^ichools. In most cases the plans were iiti^PneqlsfJ; however^^ expected, 
implementation of the plans varied from school to sdlbol. In several of the schools the concept 
of planning w4l extended to the departmental level. ^ all cases the second year plans were 
superior tothe first y^ar pTans. * ' 

The Cfraer Education 'activities implemented in the eiementary^fbhools lnave%e«n fairly 
comprehensive. Of particular significance is the "valuing" approach to caneer education. This 
procedure is being used systematically with all students on acontinuinf^^is. The program Has 
teen effective. Summary student data is presented in Appendix 5. The career education 
activities indteth the junior and senior high school have not been comprehension. Participation 
is not systematic but ^instead is determined by a number of "chance" factors, i.e . jeacher 
assignments, advisors, etc« 
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' - APPENDIX '3 

Career Education Activities Inpleaentatlon in Both 1973-74 and 19^-'75 



APPEHDIX3 



IMPLKMEIiTATION SUHN^ARY , { 

A List of Specific Career Education Activitfes by General 
" Treatment Classification by Goal Area 



Increased Self-Awareness and Increased Career Decision "akinp: Skills 

A. Infusion of actlvltiep into existing curriculum directed toward 
assisting students to discover their ovh iliterests and abilities 
In terms of careers. 

1. In oth grade Basic Studies students take Industrial and ^ 

• Environmental Units. * 
£• In World of Manufacturing, students are shovn abilities in ^ 

manufacturing' and construction. . t 

3. laWorld of Construction, students are shown abilities in 

conkjbruction and manufacturing. « - . 

U. In 7th ^rale Basic Studies stude^nts are shown travels; ad- 
vertising, maps and activity cards. 
3* Self Est^enr test wasi%iven to albme students. 
'6/ For the reading students, individual conferences, book 
selections were given « 

7. 6^9tYi f^rade Instinimental classes gave performances for the 
public* 

8. The 8th grade Basic Studies class had Job interview activities 
interest survey — Project Discovery. 

9. The 6-7th grade Biisic Studies classed conferenced with each 
student. Personal t interviews were done by students. MAny' 

' forms wei^e filled out. ^ 
10. The 6-9th grade classes talked abouS^'goals , Interests, 

abilities and test results. 
11* The 6-9th grade students were given questionnaires in T^/A, 
and all, grades were given the T/A survey. 

12. The &-9th grades had individual conferences with art students 
who^migM be considering careers in art. 

13. The 9th grade English class had planning sessions^ with student 
Decision-making. 

Ik. Sr. High English classes* had filmstrips on careers; use of 
careers listing for library unit; worksheets and class 
discussion. 

High Math classes had involvement informally in senior 
isses« , 

Sr.jHlgh Business classes had readings on careers; readinp;s 
onijob descriptions; readings on Labor Dept statistics; ^nd 
complete units on major office duties. ^ ^ 

Sr. High Social Studies classes had involvement in Econoniics, 
Psych, Business Lav, Current Problems and EPIC Volunteer 
assignments. 

l8. Sr. High Home Economics classes were involved in HERO; Values 
Clarification activities; preview of Jobs; qualifications; 




tests of their abilities. 



Each specific activity was implemented in one or more career education 
target school by at least one teacher. 
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19. Sr. High Trades -classes were Involved In Job Placement ; work 
related Jpbs In class assignments; exploring lltterpress and 
, . offset printing. . 
♦ 20. Sr. High Guidance Department went on a one-to-one basis 4n 
. counseling format/T". 

*■ 

B. Infusion of activities into learning resource centers dire6ted to- 
ward assisting students .to discover their own interest and abilities 
In terms of careers. t ' 

C. , Use of the "Valuing Approach to Career Education" < 
- ^. TShe valuing approach was' used in the H:th grade learning centers. 

b. Us^ of "Project Discovery Program" *. • " . ' X 

. 1. Project Discovery to 7, 8^9th grade classes;. 

E. Use of "Vocational Explor'ition Group" Program.'^ 

^1. Interest test given to 9t,h graders. ' ' . 
. 2. Algejra" aptitude test to 8tb graders. 

3. Career Education coordlnktor administered ^-Vocational Exploration 
Qroup Progran -i^o sfcall groups upon request. ' « 

^. Several sesslbns conducted , by . guidance demrtinent.- 
p. Used by counselors. 

F. A program" of Interest and aptitude testing with a mechanism of ' ^ 
feedback and guidance to students based on results. 

1. Advisors broqght students to Career Information Center. 

2. Advisors and- counselors interpreted ITED test results to 
students. , ' 

3. Use of COPs ej^ensive.- . ^ ' 
, 1*. COPs for Value Clarification class only. ' * 

5. Kuder Preference for Values Clarification class. 

6. GATE availablerfor iJfee*. 

G. Stu4en^ as8e9sment center ' ' . 

1. Tutoring arid testing available In Career Information 
Center. 

H. Infusion of . .valuing activities In Teacher AdviSir Program 

I. Interest and aptitude testing program vltfi guJadance/advlsor 
assistance based on results. % ^ ^8H^* 

1. Advisors and Counselors Interpreted results o'^^iTED^ests to 
students. % ■:. 

2. Use of Kifder Preference and COPs vlth Value Clarification class 
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J* ^^Ipfuslon of actiWties intx> existing curriculum directed tovar^ 

assisting s^tudents to discover vh^t values effect career choice and 
to discover their own values. 




1, Clarification of Values is a 2nd semester theme of 8th griade 

Basic Studies; 
2» Students arranged a visit to a court 

3». _T?lie"8th grade Basic .Studies class had a^lt on Warm and Fuzzy 
^'To Kill a Mockingbird" — ^pre,1udice and empathy unit. " > 
The 6-7th grade Basic Studies students had units which all 
included values clarification §nd dealt with their relation to 
work emd careers. ^ *^ 

5. The 6-9th grade classes discussed in conference strengths and 
weaknesses and how they af-fected careers. How career would 
affect life style. • 

6. The 6-9tii grade classes also^ did the values, clarification 
exercise. Z • ^ L 

7» The T/A grades took the interest survey,^ had. conferences and ' 
discussions 

lis was^^one in Social Studies and English in Sr. Hi^h classes, 
classes hai| filipst^ips on Ceweers — disctission of living 
V8 incomes helpful; Nebraska Cipriculum Stress values 
and vftilue systems. ^ * . 

j„p. Business classes had class discussions; guest speakers; self ^ 
evaluation exercises.^ 

Home Economics classes had HERO» Values Clarification activities 
^apes and fiimstrips. ^ - 

ades classes had Post-High Education; by relating what employe 
want. A 
13. The Guidance Department held Values Clarification/class and 

involved ^G. 

\- . ^ 

^tudents will demonstrate increased competency in basic academic/ ' 
cational skills." ' 

^ ^ " \ r 

Infusion of activities into eipisting curriculum directed toward • 
assisting students to understand the importance of basic skills * 
to career entry and success. 



1. 
3. 



6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 



Environmental Units, Industrial Units and specific book 
assignments were used in 8th frrade/Basic Studies. 
Activity cards used in the 7tb grade Basics Studies class. 
The 8-9th grade Business students took a field trip to a^ank. 
The T/A students had individual conferences discussinp; question- 
naires. . 
^ The 8th grad«! Basic Studies students dia term papers on 
careers — their -writing assignments in English. 
The 6- 7th grade Basic Studies students infused careers in all 
aspects of Basic Studies curriculian. 
The T/A students evaluated tests, and discussed them. 
In reading, the students did reading, and rese^ :^Mng careers 
(Voluntary). 

In Art classes the instruction is geared to showing the students 
how certain techniques and skills can apply towar^s^an art 
career or other interests, 
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10» The grade studerits had reading orientation. 

11. In 9th grade English, the students — both In cl^ss apd. outside 
I writing (personed) conipared to professional authors, pro- 

cedures at same, films, etc. ^ 

Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of work vcLLues and posses;^ 
a desire to engage In paid and/or unpaid work. | \ 

A. Infusion of activities Into existing currlcuiui/ directed tcjward 
developing In students a J)osltlve attitude toward work and working. 

!• Through the valuliig approach this was applied In 1st and 5th 

grades. ) # 

\ ' * 4 

B. Mnfuslon of activities into learning resource centers directed 
toward developing In students a positive attitude tqj/ard iroyk and 
working. ' - * . • ^ *^ ' 

!• Applied In l(th and 1st grades. 

2. 6-9th grade residing students were revat 
when they did t^^^r work. Received nothlnp^ 

3. The 6--9th grades j^^uHr{^||^^ games « 
^. The 6-9th ga»te<™ s rad funny ^mon^ In payment 

^^^^S^^^^^lni^^'lrar^ activities. 
5« . The 6th-^^^S|pyp^ had'|)olnt system emd rewards for 

^ood voWf WW^^ Assignments, helping others, t 

6. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ Stuoles -elso had Johnny Tremaln, discussion 

7. The 6T-7th ffNrae Basic Studiijb- students Infused In i^l aspects 
of currlct^CoBbr^ book for feanple. \ - 

8. - The ^''^^^^jAiA^ students had -record and time sheets similar to 
work recei^* Recprd keying was used eilso. Rewards arid 

recognlttbn were given. 

Art classes students used a positive approach — I.e., 
^ taking pride In personal accomplishments, 

ip. Held a Values Clarification Class^ 

C. Use of the "Valuing Approach to Career Education"^* 

. t ^ jr, • V- 

D. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed .toward 
assisting students to understand the importance of bajsic skills to 
caret^r entry and success. • 

1. English students were told about department stress; forms such 
as Job applications, interviews through role play, writing 
business letters. i4l 

2. Math students iwere told about -basic emphasis. 

3. Business students' held discussions; had speakers from business 
who stress entry-level skills; accepted only entry level class 
'Work for grading; taught classes like an office — room arranged 

in clusters to confprm to business office. ^ 
Social Studies students indicated they emphasized development 
of basic skills 
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> V /I . . • 

5. Science students have a need for basics in any Job emphasis; ^ 
stress need* for responsibility i^j^^lations to others^ 

6. .Home Economics students stressed covering in sanitation and 
food, handling through practice; uae-Public Health speakers who 
stressed importamce of sanitation practices; interviewed -food 

^ workers to determine^easbns for e^^pdoyment; had tapes and, 
filmstrips. . • ^ . 

7. In Trades, students stressed ^ob entry levt^l skills; in welding 
students discdvier what they must know> to^be employed; and 

. learned basic -skills in lithography, f>la,te making, stripping,*- 
opaqulng, photography. . ^ » 

Students will demonstAte increased awax:enes8 of, and knowledge about * ' 

work. . * • 

» • 

A. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed iioward 
providing studients- an awareness of careers. 

1. ' Fifth grade Social Studies and 1st grade Math. " i 

2. . Introduction of film on Careers in Health to 8th grade Health 
class. J • . , ' 

3. 'Tfree" reading book directljror indirectly depicted various ', 
careers to 6-9th grade reading class. y 

. i*. Fi-efd^trip to Wards for World of Business Class. • * 

• "5. ' Posters and class films to 9th, grade English class, 

6. Assembly l^ine" simulation; wri^^iig as a career to 8th grade 
Basic Studies class. ^ 

7. ' 6- 7th grade Bislc Studies* visited Police Department; had the 

Dean of NU Engineering ppeak to, class; a lawyer visited classes? 
and 2-handlcappiid visitbrs spoke on their careers. 

8. Activities for the*6-9th grade Math classes was based on ' 
/ . ^^^^^ Education and included in assignments. They were 

mtf^sBfed with are4s of interest and ability. 
.9. . Some students in art classes periodically ask for information 
on art careers. One former student even returned for help a 
couple of times. 

B. Use o'£ Career Education field trips dii^ected towards providing , 
students an awareness of various careers. 

1. All 5th grade Social Studies students went on field trip^. 

2. Occurred in the following classes: 8th & 9th grade Foods, 
8th grade Basic Studies, 7th\ 8th, 9th grade Human Studies, - 
9th grade World Studies, 7th, 8th, 9th grade Chorus., 9th 
grade Community Involvement, 8th & 9th grade Journalism, 

7th grade Basic Studies, 9th grade Clothing, 7th, 8th grade 
Balo^sitting,. 9th grade World Studies and 9th grade English 
and Journalism. 

3. 6-9th grade reading classes went on field trips. 

U. Interviewed a lawyer by 9th graders. jf 

5. The 9th grade English class suggested andreconmended that 
students visit comnunity and high scho<tl and college theatre 
productions. 

6. The 8th grade Basic Studies students shadowed government workers 
answered questions, toured the police station. 
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7. The 6-7th grade Basic Studies students visited the police 
- station, planetarium, county offices and historical society. ' 
b. The Health classes took a field trip to Lincoln General Hospital,' 
Norden Lab and the Health Fair. » 
One class had 23 field trips. ' ' 

The English class had a Career Day and took a trip to a* 
Mortuary. 

11. The. Math class took a trip to fSAB Computer Center. • 

12. The Business class had a Youth in Business Day; participated in • 
excfiange with Jr. High feeder 'schools; toured Insurance companies 
oanks; data processing center. ' 

13. In Social Studld| clas&^the students toured a mortuary; EPIC 
Program-Social S6rvice agencies. 

l**. In Science class the students tpiired the Medical Fair. 
15. In Home Economics clas^the students tourdd Restaur^ts; 

Montessori School; Ruth Staples Lab; 'Interior Decbration Firms; 
Food Service Businesses; Furniture Store; and Fabric stores. 
^16.. In Trades classes, the students toured TV and Radio stations; 

Square D;^and visited 8 different" types of graphic arts p;Lants. 

C.^ Use^of Career Education /esc*^ce speakers' directed toward providiiig 
students an awareness oif veu-ious careers. - 

» 

1. The 5th and 1st graders involved police resource officer and 
bank representative. > . " » 

2. Interviews with various people in .9th grade World Studies; 
9th grade Engliah;^ Journalism. 

3. Shadowing in 9th i?rade World Studies and 9th grade Community 
Involvement. , 

U. I^esourtfe speakers in 7th, 8th, 9th grade Chorus; 7th,' 8th 
f e^^'^e^^ic, Studies; 9th gr*le Foods; 8th, 9th grade Clothing; 
7th, 6th, grade Babysitting; 8th, 9th grade Journalism. 

5. • Field trips in 8th, 9th grade Foods-; 9th grade Clothing; 

0^*1 graded Babysitting; 7th, 8th grade Basic Studies; 
7th, 8th and 9th grade Human Studies; 9th grade 'World Studies; 
> 7th, 8th, 9th grade Chorus; 9th. grade Community Involvement; 
oth, 9th grade Journalism. ' » 

6. The 6th-9th grade students had a manager fromValentinos Pizza 
come and discuss the operation an,d Jobs at the new 70th street 
location. • " 

7. The Business classes had a resource speaker, salesmaiTfor KFOR.- 

8. The 9th grade English class had speakers from the Community 
come in~drama. 

9. The 6-9tXgrades had KFOR Disc JocKey come, to speak. 

10. The 8th grkde Basic Studies class had a poet, football pltiyer 
come to visit. 

11. The 6-7th grade Basic Studies had the Dean of the College of UNL 
Engineering, the Mayor, a city council member, an astronomer, 

^ and 2-wheel chair persons speak to them on careers. 

/ 35* ^'^^^ Health class had speakers on Nutrition, Alcohol, 

y VD, €md a police woman come in.. 

13. All Art students invited professional artists to demonstrate 
before .the class. Also a potter, painter and a photographer 
came tp class. 
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Ik. A. Home ^donomics career day vas held vith 10 speakers from 
various fields within Homtfv Economics.' • , * 

15. ' One class had 32 speakers. \ ■ / 

16. Sr. High English class the 'students had Sophomore English 
students assembly to hear speakers on careers using Enf?:lish 
foundations.. 'They also had Visits by EPK' teachers and students 
10th grade classes to talk about Social Service vork. They 

had radio dlH^ Jockey 's; mortician; worker with' mentally ' - 
retarded and anthropologist speak to them also.' 

17. In Math classes at Sr. Highff, the students had an assembly for I 
students with speakers fpom careers which were Math based (lUl, 

||k Vet, -Architect, physicist, math teacher)* and a bank employee, 
nr. In Business classes at Sr. Highs, students had* Speakers from. " 
^ Successful Women in Bu?ine^, formei; students talk about their 
work; State I?arm employesps on Job interviews; Retail. Credit on ' 
rMUirements for work; Metrojpolitan on responsibilities and 
• piTDjaptions. 

ISi. In -Social -Studies classes at Sr. Highs, they had meakers on 
content subjects with spin-off pn own careers ;, rsycholo/nr, 
Busineas Law and EPIC Seminars— Social Service' work. > ■• 

20. In Home Ecbnooilcs classes at Sr. Highs they heard spealrers. 

, and representatives from HERO, Pbods classes'. Chefs from local 
businesses. President of Restaurant Association; Day Care 
woflfeers; ComnunityJICollege; Interior Decoration workers; 

. Department of Labor; Personrlfel directors ;" and store managers. 

21. In Guidance d<^rtments at Sr. Highs ,^^tuden■ts heerd from 
speakers from Job^service; Military units; State Department of 
Labor. t 

Infusion of activities into learning resource centers directed to- * 
ward providing students' an awareness of various careers. 

1. .Occurred i<primary 3rd and l*th grades. 

2. In English class, the students were given an examination of 
careers using Library materials in Library Skills Uhit;- 
Unit on chbosing Jl career ; Examination of careers) through 
literature; Unit Wn linguistics discusses career possibilities; 
Workshop developed for English teachers; Worksheets; Discussions; 
Objectives on Job interests, applications. 

3. In Math the students had an assembly with speakers from various 
businesses (done on departmenjtal level). 

U. In Business classes the students had career films; youth in 

business day; entire course career orientated (clerical intern - 
business courses). ' 
5. In Social Studies classes the students had a U.S. History Unit • 
on Business and Labor; Individual. projects; Psychology course; 
•Business Law cdurse; Field trips; Speakers; Shadowing; Experi- 
nental work; 3-week unit on goals and values in choosinR careers. 
0. In Driver's Education class the students had worksheets to do. 
7. In Home Economics the students had speakers; field trips; films;. 

work wqjeriences. . • \^ . „ 

*8. In Trades ^classes the studentrhad field trips; speakers; Job 
awareness in electronics; survey of Jobs and Job training 
needs in Lincoln; asked employers to list the class heeds of 
■ students wanting to enter that career. 
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5. 



Use or ' 
ixariotts 



Career D^ay' 
careers. 



directed tovard providinf^ an awareness of 



Students worked with Rotary^> the Career Edticfttibir "coordinator, 
id planned career day. Some 50 booths .were set up in the 
^hooi gym. The entire^tijdent body participated- 



P. 



Infusio^ of , activities Into jfocistinR curricultun directed toward 
aasistf^Dg 8tud^nt9 -to disco/er what values ef fect career choice 
and tp discover their own values. 



r 



incJ 



5. 

V 

6. 



7. 



Larificatiotf of VeQues. is a 2nd semestet them|* of 8th fjraSfe 
lic^ Studies. / ^ \ ^ 

ients arranged a visit to a court trial.^ \^ 
\e '8th gx'ad^ Baiic Studies class had a uniWon Warm- and Fuzzy, 
^To Kill a Mockingbir<l"--preJudice and empathy unitr 

6-7th greide Basr^Stujlies. students htfd units which all 
values clarification and dealt with their relation' 
to work and c veers. * . ' 

6-^9th grad^ classes discussed in conferences strenprths 
and weaknesses* and how they affected bareers. How career 
would affect life style. 

The 6r9th grade classes also did the values^larifi cation 

exercises. P 

All T/A classes took the interest survey, had conferences and' 

discussions. 



Infusicyi of activities into existing cxirriculum directed toward 
assisting students to understemd the importance of basi?* skills .to 
career entry and success. 

V- 

1. Envlronznenial Units, Industrial Units and specific^ book 
assignments used in 8th grade Basic Studies class. 

2. Activity cards used, in T'th grade Basic Studies class. 

3. The 6-9th grade Business students took a field trip to a local 
bank. 

U. The T/A students had individual conferences discussing question- 
naires. X , . ' 

5. The 8th grade Basic Studies students did term papers on careers- 
their writing assignments in English.. 

6. The 6-7th grade Basic Studies students Infused careers in all 
aspects of Biasic Studies curriculum. 

7. The T/A students evaluated tests, and discussed them. 

8. In reading, the students did reading and researching careers 
(voliintary)r . / ' 

9* In Part classes the instruction is geared to showing^ the students 
how Eiertain .tedhniques and skills can apply towards eyn art 
career jor other interests. 

10. The 6-9th grade students had reading orientation. 

11. The- 9th grade English students — both in class and outside 
writing (personal) con?)ared to professional authors, procedures^ 
at same, films, etc. 

./I . ^ 
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U. Use of a specific program of preparatlj|n and follow up directed 
towards providing students community based experience of indepth 
stu^ Of selected careers* 



V 
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1. Basic Studies class. * 1^ * 

2. World of Manuf,act\iring Cla^ss. > . 

3. -World of Construction Class, v ^ 
,y . Basic Skills. 7th grade class used activity carfls. 

/T^ ?• ' Community Jiiyolvcmentr /- f 

6. World Studies 9tii grade/class. . ' 

7r Each student in'tlie World of Business dslAss was encouraged to 
^ . < make a career study plus a shadowing experience.^ 

8. The 8th grade Basic Studies students used a government booklet, 

9. Through, intet^views andnahadowlng appointmen-^s with stpre buyers,' 
electricians, legal assistants, candy factory/workers,* game 
warden, lawyer and veterinarian done by/ Career Education 

X , coordinatof. ' I -- 

^ Infusion of activities into* existing curriculum dirfM??^6d tdV&a 

providing hands on experience in Jdfc tasks of selected careers, 

J. Infusion of career informati6rt into "Individualized Industrial, 
, Arts" Program. 

K. U8# of the "World of Construction" Prpgram. 

1.' Ill construction classes. ' 

L. Use of the "World of Manufacturing" Program. 

1. In manufacturing classes. 

■iy ■ ' 

M. *Use of thef "Project Discovery" Program. 

!• In 7th, 8th, and 9th grades by the use of Project Discovery. 

N. Career Information Centers directed toward providing student s^an 
awareness of various carej^rs. 

■ - ' ■ r • 

1. Students, were brought to career information center to acquaint 
them with services possible. 

2. Done by the main center and satelite center. 
3« There is no central center; however, materials are available 

in library and guidance offices; staff refers students to 
available materials in libraiy and guidance offices. 

0. Use of Career Information Centers to provide students with in-depth 
information about careers including such items as pay, working hours, 
entry level criteria, etc. 

1* "Wylsors brought" students 'to tareer Information 

2. This was done at central center and satelite center. 

3. Material diffused between libraary and counseling offices; 
both guidance staff and media staff direct students to this 
inforfaation; available. to all students. 
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students wiJP^demonstrate inc:^eased cotepejbency in career decision-making 
skills V Y .V ' . ' 

A. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum^directtfd toward, 
assisting*- students to discover their own interests ahd* abilities 
in terms of cireers. ' • 

,1. .^n 8th grade- Basic St'ufii^es, industrial cmd ilnviro^n^^ Units. 

2. In World of Manufacturing shown abilities in manyf ac^urinr^ and 

^ constTOCtibn^; ^ ^ . ' , -> 

3. In World of Construction shown abilities - in manufacturinp; arid 
construction.. • . * . ' 

In 7th grade Basic Studies s>iown travel, advertising, maps and 
activity car^ds. 

5. Self-esteem test vas |tf>yfn« r * . ^ * 

6. JPoT the; reading studiilnbpy individual book select 
±ion)E(. ..were givehi^ ' . 

.7. o-SHbh grade Instrumental classes, gave performances for the 
. : public. 

8. The 8th grade Basic Studied*' class had Job interview activities, 
interest suf^ey — Project Discovery. 

9. The oStth grade Basic Studies classes conferences with each 
student. Personal interviews done by students^ I^isujy forms* 
had to be filled out. 

10. The 6--9th grade classes^ talked about goals,* interests, ' 
abilities, tests results. ^S^^^^ -- 

11. The 6-9th grade, students were given questionnaires in Tj^^^ 

12. All grades we»e given the T/A survey. ; ^ r ^tj^ 

13. The 8:-9th grades had individxial conferences with art stude^^^>^ 
II who might be considering careers in eurt. 

lU. The 9th grade English clilBs had planning sessions with students'^ 

Decision-making. 
15- English' classes had filmst rips'* on careers; use of careers 

listing for library unit; worksheets juid class discussion. 
1^^' Math classes had involvement informally in senior classes. 
17* Business classes had readings on careers ;r readings on job 

descriptions; readings. on Labor Dept. 'statistics; and complete 

units on major office duties. ^ 
18. Social Studies classes, had involvement In Economics, Psych, 

. Business Law, Current Problems and EPIC Volunteer assignments. * 
19* In Home Eq||bomics classes the students were Involved by 

HERO; Values Clarification activities; preview of Job^; 

qualifications, tests of their abilities.. 

20. In Trades classes the studeiits were involved by Job' Placement ; 
work related Jobs in class assignments; exploring litterpress 

' and offset printing. 

21. The Guidance Department went on a one-to-one basis in counseling 
, format. - r 

B. Infus|.on of activities into leeurning resource centers directed 
toward assisting students to discover their owi lntere's^t arid- 
abilities in terms of careers. 

1. Use the valuing approach in Uth grade learning centers. 
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C. Infusion of activities into existing ciirrlculum directed tovard 
aissisting students to understand the relationship betveen skills 
taught in school and their application in various carein. 

1. VBC vas \ised in the 7th and 9th grades. 

2. In the World of Buslnessi~8th wdi 9th grades the student3 vere 
encouraged to sake a career study plus a shadoving experience • 

3. Tfie T/A stuAe^ts held flea market deci^ons, group decision- 
making on activities. 

, k. The 8th grade Basic Studies students planned assembly line; 
persuasion te'cdmlques , ads to sell specific audiences, 
propaganda unit. 

' 5* The 6-7th grade Basic Studies infused all aspects of careers 
into curriculim. 

6. In 6-8th grade math, the stxidents had Independent math—at ^ 
several points child makes decision if more study or continue; 
also alt££nate assignments and activities^u^ given. 
TiP All art instruction includes the need fQ|fthi^ in all students. 



£ They must have opinions and jaake <±oiQii/ir Jtb 
"B. All vork in tm 6-*9th grade is Independent. StudenW^lan 



their day's vork. Can chooaeif)roa among many activities. 
9. Group planning is done at the >th gra4e English T/A level". 
10. English class students had Prldb in Language books for reluctant 
readers are helpful; stress value of correct punctuation as 
applicable to lavyer in court, to secretary, etc; worksheet 
exercises; "In all areas do this**. 
11* Business class students had^class reports, discussions; dadly 
paper work, workbooka, practice sets, office packets, etc; life 
skills appllcations~teach typing as a vqcational course. 

12. Social Studies students had **An <>b.1ective in my courses'*.* 

13. Sdende students had nised tor math> reading for success in 
aqy Job; and need for being dependable. . 

ih. Home Economics students* vere told of foods and nutrition classes 
explore employment areas on trtps; preparation of food items 
^ to simulate cafe experiences; use of tapes and filmstrips. 

15 • Trade classes students vere shorn the work at school compared 

to Jftl? „ ftcilylty; jef forta .to, get. post .high ^ school - credits* f o! 

hi|^ ^school programs; by letting studentp vork on the others 
ears; shop projects related to industry Jobs. 

D. Infusion ^f activities into existing currlculun directed tovard 
developing in students basic career d^isibn-making skills^ 

1. Guidance Pept—used card file, VBG, and folders on^lOth and 
11th grade students on t^tative plans for vork. 

2. English, class — an example vas a mock trial being instrumental 
in getting a girl interested in lav career. 

3. In Business clM8~the use of follov-up activities; excellent 
set of vocational and professioimi typ eJ^jLjat tAPi ; literature 

^ in room 150; key punch links receipts; ^trticllon is career 
based. 

h. Social Science class used Business Lav and Economics. 
5. The Driver's Ed c1m» u^ed reading material alterting students 
to career choices;' request of entry. 
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6. Trades class shared information on 20 different careers by ^ 
, the people who hire in 4lkch career; uses of chemicals and inks 

in printing; and shared on the Job experiences in labs. 

7. Various thingi^ft^ere offered in Health related courses. 

8. General (^cision making skills were offered in Home Economics. 

E. Use of "Vocational Exploration Group" Program. L/ ' 

1. Interest test given to 9th graders. 

2. Algebra aptitude test given to 8th graders. 

3. Career Education coordinator administered "Vocational Exploration 
Grotq)" Program to small groups upon request. 

^. Several sessions conducted by Guidance Dejiartment . 
; 5. Used by counselors. 



¥• Student assessment cente 

1. Tutoring and testing available in Career Information 
i Center. 



C. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum directed toward 
assisting students to discover what values affect career choice 
and to discover their own values. 

1. This was done in Social Studies and Enf:llsh Sr. high classes. 

2. English classes had filmstrips off Careers — discussion of, livlnf? 
expense* vs Incomes helpful ; Nebraska Curriculum Stres# vali^fe 
and value systems. 

3. Business classes had class discussions; guest speakers; self 
eraluatlon exercises. ^ # 

k. Home fecononics classes had HERO, Values Clarification 

activities; tapes and fllmstrlps. 
5^ Trades clasaet had Post-High educijition; by relating what employers* 

want. ' . 
6. The Guidance Department held Values Clarification Class and 
^ ^ -involved-JirHr.— - - — ^ - 

H. Infusion of valuing actlvltlts in Teacher Advisor Program. 

I. Program for post high school planning for use with graduating 
seniors and early exiting s|udents. 

VI.. . Stude^nts will 'demonstrate good work habits. 

VII. fBtudents will dmonstrate work-seeking and vork-getting skills. 

A. Provide students assistance in course selection bAsed on their 
''Interests and abilities. * 

B. Use of '•Vocational Exploration Group" Program. 

■^^ 

1. C^er Education coordinator atelnlstered "Vocational Exploration 
Orolip*' Program to small groups upon request. 

2. Several sessions conducted by Guidance Department. 
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3. Used by counselors. 
k. Interest test given to 9th graders. 
5. Algebra aptltude/test given to 8th graders. 

C. Co-op efducation programs. 

1. In Business classe^Coop Office Occupations are offered. 

2. In Hone Ec^sgmica class, Foods career class and ;^ld care 
careers are offered. 

3. In Trades and Industrial Arts» unstructured placement vbrk is 
offered. 

U. In Health Relations course--*health intern progilEun is qj^fired. 



Paid and non-*pc^)K^opmiunity placanent. 



JL. Career Education coord^^nator placed business students in * 
LEX program in Rational Guards Volunteer services and child 
care classes. \, 

2. Pasrt and full time Jobs vere found. ^ 

3. Placement in EPIC. - ^ 

One English teacher had secured Jobs for 3 of her students. 
3* In Business class the intern program proved that one teacher 
routinely places students in paid Jobs because of her business 
contacts. 

6. One teacher in Art has placed 8 students in professional Jobs 
in photography. 

7. Home Economics students are placed through foods careers and 
exploring childhood programs; upholstery vork, ^retail sales in 
fabrics* cleaning estabHshmeat. 

8. Trades studemts are placed in machines Jobs and some are placed 
In Jobs related to cotu:^^ vork (welding* auto-mechanic, etc). 

9* ' One student from the Health related course vas placed as 
part of careers course. 



E. Guidance/advisor assistance in course selection batfsd on career 
interest aptitude and goals. 



t^^ 



1. Advisors work vith students during registration. 

2. On-^ing as part of regiilar coimseling routines. 

F. Individual Instructional Packets geared to student interest and 
aptitudes . 

G. Indlvidiial Instructional Packets geared to entry level criteria of 
various occupati4ii8» education or training programs. 

VIII. Students vho are leaving the fe^rmal education system will be successful 
In being placed in a paid occupation, in f\nrther eudcation, or in unpaid 
vork that Is consistent vith their exurrent career education. 
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A. Exltii^ Placement Program 

1. This, vas done tgr counselors vith assistance from Career Education 
eoordlfiator—senlors interested in Jobs are invited to come and 
look at the list oenplled Career Education coordinators from 
Job aerv^es. |^25 m " 
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2. Counselors sent to placement office a list of graduating seniors 
needing Jobs J 

^ y 

IX. students will be yfare of means available for continued education once 
thejr haire left the formal educational system. 

A. Exiting Placement Program. 

1. This was done by counselors with assistance from Career Education 
coordinator~senlors interested in Jobs are invited to come and 
look at the list compiled by Career Education coordinators 

trxm Job services. 

2. Co\mselors send to placement office, a list of graduating, 
seniors needing Jobs. ^ 

* B. Program for post high school planning for use with graduating 
seniors and early exiting students. # 
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APPE8DIZ 4 

^ TREATMENT GROUP OUTCOME AREA TABLE 

ELEMENTARY FAMILIAR! W|pN 

INCREASEO AMTANENEtt OF AND KNOIVLeOOE ABOUT WORK 
IV. A 



B. 

*C. 
D. 



SSSijIiiST* % maior.du,i;s and required abilities of different ty^ of 

^ ^^^^ ^ «^ 'tV.es asso^ated with" 

a««nif navt inoM their knoMrMg. of the .mi>.et of sot^d and technological change in paid and unpaid 
Stud«,t.h«*|«««,d ,h.lrknowl^ Of the inHx«.nt factor* tha^ f 



Traatmanti: 
1. 

2. 

. 1 
4. 



InfMion of activities into existing curriculum directed toward providina 
•tuamts an awareness pf carvers. ' 

l^lotCar^ Education field trips directed twiirards p^ 
awaraiMsi of various careers. 

U»o» Caraer Educrtoif .resource speakers directed, toward provkiing 
Mudenti an awarwiass of various careers. 

^^aaSLHj^^ ""t*" toward 

provMing students an awaranes)^finr«pus careers. 

IIICIIIAliDmF.AWA«EW« AMD IWCRiA^^K 

o. students Hm mcraMed their abilitv to desc'il^tf their own current interest ahd values. 



Blessed 
Brownell Sacranwnt 



X 
X 



X 



V. 



Trsatmants 

1. 



0 



I^SS^hSS^^LJ"*** txirting currfculum dir«:ted toWard assisting 

•tudams to discover their own Interest and abilities in terms of careers. 

ELEMENTARY pRIENTATION 

mCREAIBO DEtlRB TO ENOAGE m MID AND/OR UNfAID «VORK 
IN. B. Students 



Blessed 
Brownell Sacrament 



X 
X 



more positive attitudes toward paM and unpaM work. 



Treatments 

1.' 



l«|u»ton^ activities into existing cun-k:ukim directed toward developing in 
««lwilirf^i». attitude toward work and working. . 

rSSno^SSST ""fJr/"" toward 
tfWWng in s»»dwits a positive attitude toward work and working. 



*. Blessed 
Brownell Sacrament 



X 
X 
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INCREASED SELF AWARENESS AND INCREASED AWARENESS OF VVORK VALUES ' 

I. . B. Students have increased their ability to describe li^eiToworbymnt interest and vaii/es. 



IIL A. • Studems have increMed their recognition of the bases M various work valCies. 

1 

Blessed 

Treatments: " Brownell Sacrament 



I . . Use of the "Valuing Approach to Career Edu( 



JUNIOR HIGH FAMILIARIZATION 
INCREASED AWARENESS OF AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WORK / 

IV. A, Student! have increased their knowledge regarding the major duties and required abilities of different types of 

paid and unpaid work. 

^ B. Studuits have Incraased their knowledge of differences in work conditions and life styles associated with 

diffarant types of pakl and unpaid work, 
C. Students increased their knowledge ofentry requiremenu for major types of paid and. unpaid work. 
0. Students have increased their knowledge of the impact qf social and technological change in paid and unpaid 

work, « 

E, Students have Increased their knowledge of the important factors that affect work success and satisfaction. 

Blessed 

Treatments: / East Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 

1. Infusions of activities into existing curriculum 
directed toward providing students an 

awareness of various careers, XX 

2. Use of Career Education fieM trips directed 
toward providing students an awarpcess of 

various careers. X X X X 

3, . Use of Career Education resource speaker^ ^ 

directed toward providing students an 

' awartneu of various careers. X X X - X 

4, Use of ^ ''Career Day" directed toward 

providing an awareness of various careers: X 

INCREASED SELF AWARENESS AND INCREASED CAREER DECISION^KING SKILLS 

I. .K Students have increased their ability to describe their own current abilitiea and limitations. 
B. Students have increased their ability to describe tf>eir own current interest and values. 

V. A« Students have increased their ability to associate their own abilities Ikid iimiutions with possible success in 

preeeirt or futyre paid and unpaid work. . ' 

B. Students haet increased their ability to relate their personal interests and values to types of paid and unpaid 
%mk and their associated life styles. 

Blessed 

Treatments: East Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 

I, Infusion of activities into existing curriculum 
dreetatf toward assisting students to discover 
#ielr own interests and abilities in terms of 
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JUNIOR HkH ORIENTATION , 
INCREASED t^LF-AWARENESS AND INCREASED AWARENESS OF WORK VALUES / 
I. B. Studtntt havt increased their ability to describe their owrTcurrent interest and i4lues 
III. A. Students have increased their recognition of the bases of various work valued! 



Treatments: 



East Goodrich 



1. Use of the "Valuing Approach to Carim 
Education" ^ ^ 



INCREASED OBIRE TO EM6A6E IN PAID AND/OR UNPAID WORK 

III. B. Students possess more positive attitudes toward paid arnJ tinpaid work. 



Blessed 
Mickle Sacrament 



Treatments: 



East Goodrich Mickle 



lessed 
lament 



1. Infusion of activities into existing curricOlum 
directed towards devetoping ' in students a 
more pcehiv^ attitude toward work and 

woricing. X 
INCREASED SELF^WARENESS AND INCREASED CAREER DECISION4IIAKING SKILLS 
I. B. Students have increased their ability to describe their own current interest and values. 



IV. B. Sttidents have increawd their ability to relate their personal interests and values to types of paid and^unb^id 
work and their anociated life-styles 

• ' viessa} 

East Goodrich Mickle *^ran^r\t 



Treatments: 



1. IniutkMi of acfivitiet into existing cun^tculum 
directed toward assisting students to discover 
wtwt valuei effect career choice and to 
dl^fpver their own values. 



^ISSaS^!^ ACADEMIC/VOCATIONAL SKILLS AND INCREASED AWARENESS O^J^ND KnMlEDGE 
ABOUT WORK 



II. A. Students have increased their level of generally useful numerk:al skifls. 

B. Students have increased their level of generally useful communication sk(lls. 



IV. E. ^udents have increased their knowledge of the important factoa that affect work success and satisfaction. 




Treatments: 



^ Blessed 
^fast Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 



1. Infbsion of activities into existing cuniculum 
dkected toward assisting students to 
taidemand the importance of basic drills to 
' entry and sucoeu. 
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INCREASED CAREER bECISK>N4IIAKIN6 SKILLS 

V* A. Students have increased their ability to associate their own Ailities and limitations with possible success In 
present or future paid and unpaid work. ^ 

' / 
N Blessed > 

Treatments: Eiist Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 

1. InfuskN) of activities into existing curriculum 
directed toward / assisting ttudenu to 
, understand the relationship between skills 
/ taught in Vcfiool and their application in 
wartouscartan. X • X "X 

INCREASED CAREER DECJSKHIHIiAKING SKILU 

■ V, A. Students have increased their ability to associate their own abilities and limitations with possible success in 
present or future paki and unpaid work. 

B. Student^tave Increased tffblr ability to relate their personal interesu and values to types of paid and unpaid 
MM anJVieir associated life-styles. 

C. Siddents have increased their ability to (a) klentify, (b) locate/ and (c) utilize sources of information to solve 
career decision<fnaking problems. 

D. Students have increased theiritbility to determine the potential for future advancement/personal growth In work 
of their choosin^^ 

E. Students have increased their knowledge of the steps to be taken and the factors to be considered in career 
planning. 

F. Students have increased their active involvement in career decision-making. 

Blessed ^x- 

Treatments: Goodrich Mickie Sacrament 

1. Infuskm of activities into existing c'lrrrculum , 
directed toward developing in stud».nts basic 

r decision-making dcills. X * % 



I l iC B EAtED WORK IeEKIIIIO AMD WORK OETTHiO SKILU 

VII. B. ^Students hmm increased their level of skills required In (a) applying for. and (b) accepting work, 

■ M * Blessed 

Treetments: g^t Goodrich Mickle Sacrament . 

1. ^rqvkJe students assistance in course selection'' 

besed on their interests and abilities. X , . *' 

JUNIOR HIGH EXPLORATION 

INCREASED AWTARENEM OF AND KNOMfLEOGE ABOUT WORK 

IV. A. Students have increased ifieir knowledge regarding the major duties and required abilities of different tvoes of 
paid and unpaM work. 

B, Students hevg increaeed their knowledge of differences^ in work conditions and life styles associated with 
dHfarem types of pakJ and unpaid work. j 

C. . Studentt have in c re a ie d their knowledge of entry requirements for maior types of paid and unpai^work 

^' 2!l!2*^ ^ meraesed their knowledge of the impact of social and technological change in paid and unpaid 



I. Students have incraased|heir knowledge of the Important factors that affect work succms and satisfaction. 
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^ . Blessed , 

Treatments: East Goodrich Mtckle Sacrament 

1, Use of a specific program, of preparation and 
follow-up directed towards providing stJdents 
community ba»d experience of indepth study 

of selected careers, . .X X 

2, Infusion of activities into existing curriculum ^ \ 
directed toward _ providing hands on - 

H ; experience^in iob tasks of selected car^s . X X 

3, Infusion of career information into 

'Mndivklualized Industrial Arts Program" X 

4, Use of the 'World of Construction Program'' X X X 
Ufa.cf the^World of Manufacturing Program*' : _ _. _X ' 

INCREASED SELF-AWARENESS AND INCREASED AI|(ARGNESS OF AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUt WORK 

L A. Studeim have Increased their ability to de^ribe their own current abil^ 

B. Students have increased their abilit{rtodescnbe their own current i 

•V. A. Students have increased their IcnQMlidge regarding th^ major duties and required abilities of different types of 
peid and unpaid work, * • \ i 

B. Students have IncreaAd their kiuMedgfi of differences in work conditions and life styles associated with 
, diffarent types of paid and unpaid work. 

C. Students have increased their knowledge of entry requirements for major types of paid and unpaid work. 

D. Students have increased their_ knowledge of the impact of social and technological change in paid and unpaTd 



E. Students have increased their knowledge of the important factors that affect work success and satisfaction. 

' ^ Blessed 

Treatments: East Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 

* 1. 'Use of the Project Discovery Program. ^ . X 

INCiREASED SELF-AWARENESS, INCREASED CAREER DECISION-MAKINQ. SKILLS AND INCREASED WORK 
SEEKING AND WORK GETTMO SKILLS ^ 

L A. Students have increased their ability to describe their own current abilitim . * 

B. Studerm have increased their ability to describe tfleir own current interest and values. 

V. A. Students have increased their ability to associate their own abilitieis and limitations with possible success in 

^ present or future paid arid unpkid work. - ^ — 

B. Studanti have increased their ability to ralate their personal interests and values to type,s of paid and unpaid 

work and their associated life-styles. 
C Students have incmased their ability to (a) identify, <b) locate, and (c) utilize sources of information to solve 
career dacision-making problems. 

D. Students have incieasad their ability to^letermine the potential for future advancement/personal growth in work 
of thiiir choosing. 

E. Students have increased their knowledgt of the steps to be taken and the factors to be considered in career 
planning* 

VII. A. Studmts hLw incraawd their ability to <a) identify, (b) locate, and (c) utilize sources that contain information 
» about paid and unpaid vvorfc. S 

Blessed 

ifaMmanti: East Goodrich Mickle Sacrament 

1. - Use of 'Vocational Exploration Grpup' 



INCREASED SELF-AWARENESS 

I. A. Students have increased their ability to describe their own current abilities and limitations. 
' B. Students have increased th/»ir ability to describe their own current interest and values. 



Treatments: 



East Goodrich 



Blessed 
Mickle Sacrament 



1. A program of interest and aptitude testing , ' ^ 
with a mechanism of feed-back and guidance, 

to students besed on results. X ' X X X 

SENIOR HIGH FAMILIARIZATION 
IMCREASED^AWARENE^ ^ 

IV. A. Student! have increased their knowledge regarding the major duties and required abilities of different types of 
peid afKJ unpaid work. 

B. Students have increased their knowledge of differences in work conditions and life styles associated with 
different types of pakJ and unpaid work. 

C. Students have increased their knowledge of entry requirements for major types of paki and unpaid work. 

D. Students have .Increased their knowledge of the imp^ of social and technological change in paid and unpaid 



StudenU have increased their knowledge of the important factors thataffect work success and satisfaction. 



TflMtments: 

2. 
3. 



East 



Infusion of activities into existing curriculum 
directed toward providing students an 
awareness of vark>us careers. 
Use of Career Day directed toward ^i^^'^vkiing 
students an awareness of various carpv'rs. 
Career Information Centers directed toward 
provkJing students an awareness of various 



Northeast 

X 
X 



Lincoln 
High 



X 
X 



Pius 



5. 



Use of Career Education flekl trips directed 
toward providing students an awareness of 
various careers. 

Use of Career education Resource speakers 
directed toward providing students an 
awareness of various careers. 



X 



INCREASED SELF^WARENESS AND INCREASED CAREER DECISION^KING SKILLS 



I. 
V. 



A. 
B. 

A. 

B. 



Students have increased their ability to describe thegi own current abilities and limitations. 
Students have increased their ability to describe their own current interest and values. 



m 



Students have increased their ability to associate their o||n abilities and limitations with possible success 
present or future pM and unpaid work. 
Students have increased their ability to relate their personal interests and values to types of paid and unpaid 
work and their associated life-styles. 



Treatments: 



1. Infusion pf activities into existing curriculum 
directed toward assisting students to discover 
Mr own interests and abilities in terms of 



Student assessment center 



East 



Northeast 



Liq^coln 
High 



Pius 
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SENIOfi HIGH ORIENTATION 
INCREASED SELF AWARENESS AND INCREASED CAREER DECtSION-MAKING SJ^ILl^ 
L B. Students have irnrreased their ability to describe their own current interesi^ 

V. B, Students have increased their ability to relate their personal interests and values to types of p;iiH an(| unpaid 
work and their associated life styles. 

/ ' Lincoln 

Treatments: . East Northeast High* Pius 

1. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum . v . 
- directed toward assisting students to discover 

what values affect career choice and to * , r 

(fiscover their own values, X XX' X 

2. Infusion of valuing activities in Teacher « - . ? ^ ' 

Advisor h'ogram ^ X y ^ 



C 



INCREASED CAREER DECISION-mXkING SKILLS 

V. A Students have increased their ability to associate their own abilities and limitations with 'possible success in 
present or futun^^id arid unpaid work. ^ . / ^ 

i . Lincoln 

Treatments: * East Northeast High Pius 

1. Infusion of activities mto existing curriculum^ 
directed toward assisting students to 
understandf^ the relationship between skills 
taught in^ schodl and their application in • 
. various cai!|lfrs. ' ; - X X X * 

INCREASED AWARENESS OF WORK VALUES, IPfCREASED DESIRE TO ENGAGE1N PAID AND/OR UNPAID WORK 
AND INCREASED AWARENESS^OF AND KNOWLEDGEl^UT WORK 

ill. A Students have incre^ased their recognition of tlfe bases of various work values. f 
B. Students possess mortf'positive attitudes toward paid and unpaid Work.* 

)M ■ . ^ ^ 

IV, E. Stpdents have increased their knowledge of the important factors that affect work success and satisfaction. 

J , y - Lincoln 



East / Northeast High Pius 



1. Infusion of activities into existin^burriculum * - 
.cRrected toward assisting • -students to 3 
urtderstahd the importance ^ basic skills to ^ 

career entry and success. " . X X X X 

INCREASED CAREER DECISION-MAKING SKILLS , ^. 

V. A. Students have increased their ability to associate their own at>ilities and limitatior^^Bi possible success in 
present or future paid and unpaid work. A ^Vir 
B. Students have increased their ability to relate ttieir personal interests and values to types of paid and unpaid 

^vork and their associated life-styles. ^ - , yf^ 

G. Students have increased their ability to (a) identify; (b) locate, and (c)^ utilize sources of information to^solve y 
career decision-fnaking problems. « ' 
\ D. Students have Increatsed.th^ .ability to determine the potential for future advancement/personal growth in work 

of their choosing. • ^ ^ \ . ^ ^ 

E. Students have ir)crea4d their knowledge of tfee steps to be,taken and the factors to be considered in career 

^ F. Students have Incp^^sed their active involvernent in career decisionnfnaking. 
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• * -'^ ■ ' ^ Lincoln 

Treatments: East Northeast ' . High Pius 



. . 1. Infusion of activities intd'iki^ng cumculu^ ^ 
. «.drected towanl developing' in student 

career decision-making skills. X . X 

INCREASED DESIRE TO EN64CE IN PAID AND/OR UNPAID WORK H 

• . • ■< 

" • '.i-- ■ . 

III. B. Students possess more positive attitudes toward paid and unpaid work. 

* ^ " * Lincoln 

Treatments: East Northeast, /"^^igh Pius 

1. Infusion of activities into existing curriculum 
directed towards developing in students a 

positive attitude toward work and^working. X 

2. Infusion of activities into group guidMce ' 
. , . dasses directed towsNrd dmtoping in stucptts ^ ^ ~ 

a positi^ attitude toward work and. working. . 9 

SENIOR HIGH EXPLORATION 
INCREASED AWARENBS OF AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT WORK 



/ 



IV. A. . Students have iql^ased* their knowledge regarding the major duties and required abilities of different types of 
paid and unpaid work. 

" B. Students have increased their knowledge of differences in work condit^pns and life styles associated with, 
different types of paki and unpaid work. , . \ f 

(X ^Students have increased their knowledge of entry requirements for major^^0es of paid and unpaid work. 

D. Students have increased their knowledge of the impact of social and technological char.ge in paki and unpaid 
work. 

E. Students have increased their knowledge ol me important factors that affect work success and satisfaction. 



Lincoln 

Treatments: . East Northeast High Pius 



1. Use of a specific program of preparation and 
follow-up directed towards providing students, 
community based, experience of in-depth 

. study of selected'careers. h^' X' 

2. Use of Career Information Centers to provide ^ 

' students '~^Wlth^inHdfilj»^ ^irifoitn^ ^ " ' 

careers including such items as pay, working 

hours, entry level criteria, etc. X X X X 

INCREASED SELF-AWARENESS 

I. A. Students have increased their ability to describe their own current abilities and limitations. 
Students have increased th^ir ability to desqribe their own current interest and values. 

Lincoln 

Treatments: V East Northeast High Pius 

1. A program .of interest and aptitude testing 
^ with a mechanism of feed-back and guidance 
to students based on results. X X X X 



INCREASED WORK SEEKING ANCmORK GETTING SKILLS ^ 

VII. B. Students have increased tr^ir. level of skills required in (a) applying for, and (b) accepting work. . . 

' • t> ■ ' ■ 

' , Lincoln 

Treatments: ^ East Northeast High Pius 

1. Individual Instructional Packets (jeared to ^ . ' 
student interest and aptitudes^ I ^ ^ X 

2. Individual Instructional ^RBckets geared to « 
entry level criteria of various occupations, 

education or training programs . ' X ^ 



INCREASED SELF^WARENESS/ INCREASED CAREER bECISIO^^^ AND INCREASED WORK 

SEEKING AND WORK GETTING SKILLS 

L A« Students have increased their ability to describe their own current abilities and limitations. 
^ B. Students have increased their ability to describe their own current interest wd values. 

V. A. Students have increased their ability to associate their own abilities and limitatFons with possible success in 
present or future paid and unpaid work. 

B. Students have increased their ability to relate their personal interests and values to types of paid and unpaid 
work and their .associated life-styles. ^ ' » ♦ 

C. Students have increased their ability to (a) identify, (b) locate, and tc) utilize sources of Information to solve 
career decision-making problems. ^ 

, ' D. Studems have increased their ability to determine the potential for future advancement/personal ^ 
^ ' of their choosing. 

E. Stu^nts have increased their l^nowledge of the steps to be taken and the factors to be considered in career 
pidRning. 

Vfl. A. Students have increased their ability to (a) identify, (b) locate, and (c) utilize sources that contain information 
about paid and unpaid work. . f ^ 

' ^ Lincoln 

Treatments: - East Northeast ' High Pjus 

1. Us» of "Vocational -^Exploration Group'Wrr 

Program ^ ^ ^ X X^ 






Lincdin 




East Northeast 


HIgfi 


Pius 


X 


X 




X X 


X 


X 



. * * SENIOR HIGH PREPARATION 

INCREASED WORK SEEKING ANDWORK GETTING SKILLS 

■{■■■-'■ 

yil.- B. ^tu^rrts have increased their level of skills required in (a) applying for, and (b) accepting vvork. 

Treatments: 

1. Coop education progran^s 

2, Paid and non^paid commufwty p l a cements 

SENIOR HIGH EXITING PLACEMENT 
P}^CEMENT AND INCREASED AWARENESS OF MEANS FOR CONTINUED EDUCATION 

VIII. A. Students have been place or are engaged in further education. 

B. Students have been placed ifr a paki occugation. 

C. Of those placed In (a) further educatioCand (b) employment, students consider the placement to be consistent 
with their career planf. • 

^ Di Of those not placed in further education or in a paid occupation, students are engaged in (a) unpaid work 
consistent whh their career plans. 
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A. ftudwHi hmm incrmtd their ability to idtntify sources of additional fdiicatkin in maior types of paid and 
unpaid worfc. ^ - 

B. Sitadantt have Increaiad their ability to identify meam to support additional education for themselves in maior 
types of paid end unpaid work. ^ ^ 



tfii 



East 

X 



Northeast 
X 



Lincoln 
High 



1. Exiting Placement Program 

CAREER PLANNING 

memAtEo work seekmo and work qettinq mills 

VR. a. 8nidwn» hm i n cr wwd thrtr Itvl of tfciih wquirtd In <«) applylngfor, and <b) acctpttng work. 



X ♦ 



J^ieaimeiits: 



East NorthMit 



UnMtn 
nign 



Phis 



GtiidwiM/adviHN- anisttnct in count «H«ction 
bawd on oaratr kiMrm aptltiidt and goals 



MCREASED tf LF-AWARENOi 



A. ^idants hava inrraaMd lhair Aility to daaprlba tftair own currant itoilltias and limhatiora 

B. MWiMmhaMincfaasadtfiak ability to dawribathairovm currant • 



Tmaimefits* 



1. R 'nt^nst and aptituda tasting program with 
guidanoa/advisor anistanca baiad ot:^ •afults. 



East Northaast 
X X 



Lincoln 
High 



Pita 



JWIEAMD CAREER 0ECItK>N4IAKiN0 SKILLS AND INCREASED AWARENESS OF IttANS FOR CONTINUED 

25^ SI tttX"^ ''^^ """^ '"^^ V— to typas of paid unpaid 

Sftrf^mhava btcraaMd tMr ability lo (a) idarvtify. (W locata. and (c) utilia souccas of information to solva 
career oaeision^naKing p ro b lem s . 

^t^Jh!Zi!!r^ ^ '""'^ ^ d«t»rn,lr<. tha pottntial for fiitur. •dvanejm«.t/parsonal growth in work 
atudjntt hava* ineiaasad thaiir knowltdga of tha staps to ba takan and tha factors to ba considartd in am 
Studants haw incraasid thair activt involvanMnt in caraar dacision-makinQ * 
^^^^1^^^^^^ kncraaiad^air abiii^ n idantify lourcas of «lditiortal sducation in major typas of oW and 

S?!7^J:r^!!!!l*'"*^ " ^ ****** •ddition.l-aducation for thamsalvas in major 

lypai of para and unpaid work. 



IX. 



A. 
B. 

C. 

0. 

E. 

F. 

A 



Treatrreiitst 



K Program for pott hi(^ school planning for use 
<^ grathiaeing seniors and earfy exiting 
studMits. 



LirKoln 

East Northeast High Piui 



EKLC 
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REVISED OUTCOME QUESTION/TREATMENT GROUP MATRIX 
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REVISED 
OUTCOME QUESTION/TREATMENT 
GROUP MATRIX 



OUTCOME 
OUESnONt 



INCREASED SELF-AWARENESS 



A. Havt students increased thtir ability to discribe their 
own currtnt abilities and limitations? 



B. Have ttuden^ihcreased their ability to describe their 
««m current interest and values? 




C. Do students display more positive attitudes toward 
themselves? 



D. Have students increased their recogniticn that social, 
economic, educational, ' and cultural forces influence 
their development? 



I. INCREASED BASIC ACADEMICA/OQII^TIONAL SKILLS 

A. Have students increased their level of generally usefu 
numerical skills? 



B. Have^sTOdims Increased their level of generallp useful 
communication skills? 



C Have students increased their level of generally useful 
information processing skills? 



hLi s 
deM>< 



students increased their level of generally useful 
irvmeking skills? ~« 



E. Have Hudents irKreased their leve^ of generally useful 
interpersonal skills? 



I. INCREASED AWARENESS OF WORK VALUES 

A. Have students increased their recognition of the bases of 
various work values? 



INCREASED DESIRE TO ENGAGE IN PAID AND/OR 
UNPAID WORK 

f * 
8, ;Do students pc vsess more positive attitudes toward paid 
ar>d unpeid work? ^ 

lifCREASED AWARENESSOF AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
W0RR 

A. studmn tnq^L^ thtir knowltdge rArding the 

m#ir dutias and requirad abilities of different types of 
paid and unpaid work? 
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4 

f 


BROWNELL 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 




EAST 


X 1 GOODRICH 


X 1 MICKLE 


X 1 BLESSED SACRAMENT 




EAST . 


NORTHEAST 


LINCOLN HIGH 


s 

c 


1 B. Hmm students increasid thtir knowledge of differences 
\ in oonditiom and life styles associated with 
different types of paid and unpaid work? 


X 


X 




f ^ 




i * 


X 


X 


X 


C. Have students increased their knowledge of^ entry 
requirements for maior types of paid and unpaiciwork? 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


. X 


X 


CX Have students inaeased their knowledge of the impact 
of social and technok)Olcal change in paid and unpaid 
work? 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






; X 


X 


X 


^ E. Have students ^ increased their knowledge of the 
important factors thaH affect work success and 
satisfaction? 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


* X 


V: INCREASED CAREER DECISION*MAKING SKILLS 

A. %<ave students increesed their abilityL to associate t*ieir 
own abilities and limitations with 9^ible success in 
present or future paid and unpaid work? 


X 






X 


,X 


X 






X 


X 


X* 


X 


9* Have students increased their ability to relate th'- 
personal interests and values to types of paid and unpaid 
w0rk and theic assogited life styles? 


X 




■ 


' 


x 


X 






^ X 


X 


~x 


XJ 


^ C. Have students increased their ability to (a) identify, (b) 
locate, and (c) utilize sources of information to solve 
career decision-making problems? 








X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


D. Have students 'increased their ability to determine the 
potential for future advancenient/personal growth in 
work of their choosing? 








X 


X 


X 






X 




X 


x* 


E. Have students increased their knowledge of the steps to 
be taken and the facton to be considered in career 
planning? 








X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 




F, Have studants increased their active involvement in 
career decisibrhmaking? ^ - 










X 


X 




1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


VI. IMPROVED WORK HABITS 

A, Are students able to plan work effectively^ 
















i 

;i 

li 

— 1 










B. Aiv students more adaptable to varied work situations? 






_!. 




















C. Do students have a more positive «hitude towards the 
concepts of quality in relation to a work task? 






i 

1- 








! 












D.* . Do students have a more positive attitude towards 
conservation of environmental and human resources \r\ 
accomplishing work t^s? 


■ 




. 1 

i 

♦ 










— ji- 

N 
|( 
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' '■ ■ * 


UI 

Z 

i 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 


1 


1' EAST 


{ GOODRICH 


MICKLE 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 




EAST 


NORTHEAST 


LINCOLN HIGH 


lp.i» 


E. ' Do students have a more positive *^tf^e^t^^ 
responsibility for their own bef3hWt*%.Shd 
•ocompiishment of self-imposed work tasks? 
























F. Do ftudents demonstrate an increased desire for 
oontimiocM learning both in sdibi and out? 










-i. 
















VII. INCREAtCD WORK SEEKING AND WORK GETTING 
SKILU 

A., Have students Ifl^eased- their abilitv to (a) identify, (b) 
locate, and (c) mltie sources that contain information 
about paid and unpaid work? 

w 


9 






X 










« 

X 


X 


X 


♦ 

X 


B. Have students increased their level of skills required in 
(•) applying for » and (b) accepting work? ^ 










W 








X 


X 


X 


X 


yiti. pugement V 

-* 

A. How many students have been placed or are ervgiged in 
further education and how does this compare with pric 
years? 








— : 




✓ 1 




X 


X 


X 


X 


~ B. How many students iftve been placed In a paid 
occupation, and how. does this compare with prior 
years? 












- ■• 




H 


H 

X 


X 


X 


X 


C. Of those placed in (a) further education, aruJ (b) 
employment, how many consider the placement to be 
consistent with their career plans? 




1 














X 


X 


at 


X 


D. Of those not placed in further education or in a paid 
occupation, how many are engagad in (a) unpaid work 
consistent with their career plans, and how does this 
compere with prior years? 














— 




X 


X 


X 


X 


IX. INCI<kASED AWARENESS OF, MEANS FOR CONTINUED 
EDUCATION 

A. Have students increesed their ability to identify sources 
of additional education in major types of paid ar>d 
unpeid work? 








a 










1 

X 


X 


X 


X" 


B. Have stucf*nt^ increased their ability to identify means « 
to support additional education for themselves in major 
types of paid and unpaid work? 


















X 


X 


#X 


X 
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EVALUATION DESIGN HOKKSHEET ' 



Soal Area 


Objective 


Instrument 


Subscale 


Grade 
Level 


Career Education 
Target School 


in. Work Values 


B 


CHI, AH 




12th^ 


E, NE, LH, P 


* 

IV. 'Kaowledge 


A' 


ACD 
CHI 


. 1,3 
1,2 
— 


9th, 12th 


E|P|M|G|NE|iH 

s 




B 


ACD 


1 


9th, 12th 


E,P,M,G,NE,LH 




C 


ACD 
CMI 


2 

1 


9th, 12th 


^I^|P|M|G|NE|LH 




* D 


ACD 


4 


9th, 12th 


EfF|MiG|NEiLH 




E 


"~T— 

CMI 


1 


9th, 12th 


E)P|M)G|NE|LH 


V. Decision Making Skills 


A 


CMI 

• 


1,3 


9th, 12th 


E|6|M|P|NE|LH 




B 

1 


ACD 
CMI 


3 

1,3. 


9th, 12th 


G|H|P|KE|LH|E 




C 


ACD 


4,5 


■9th, 12th 


G,P,E,NE,LH 




E 


ACD 

CMI .10 ■ 


4 
1 


9th, 12th 


G,P,E,NE,LH 


\ 


F 


ACD 


5 


9th, 12th 


C,P,E,NE,LH 


VII.' Work Seeking Skills 


■ A 


ACD 


5 


12th 


E,NE,LH,P 
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APPENDIX 7 



Summary Data on 1975-76 Sampling Plan' 



' TABLE 1 

♦ ■ 

NUMBER OF 9th GRADE RESPONDENTS BY SUBTEST BY SCHOOL 





EJH 


GJH 


RTH 


PIUS 


1 EJH 


1 LJH 


1 ^ 

I BJH 


Spring 1975 
















CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 
Part 2 
Part 3 

Part 4 * 


21* 
20 

20 
21 


16 
17 
17 
17 


39 
37 
39 
37 


19 
"l8 
20 
19 


1 ^ 

1 ^ 
1 9 

8 


U 30 
29 

1 2Q 
1 

29 


30 
30 

33 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Form 1 

Form 2 

Form 3 

Form 4 

Total Respoi\dents 


20 
17 
18 
13 
153 


16 
15 
17 

17 
132 


21* : 

34 

32 
285 


17 
18 

1 

16 
145 


8 
7 

Q 

■ 7 
64 


28 
28 
27 
28 
228 


30 
30 
29 
29 
243 


Largest IJumber 
^Smallest Number 
Range 


21* 
13 
11 


17 
15 
2 


39 
32 
7 


20 
16 
4 


9 
7 
2 


30 

27. j 


33 

29 

/, 


Spring 1976 








■ • 








CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 
Part 2 
Part 3 
Part 4 


21 
21* 
23 
22 


22 
20 
20 
21 


33 
32 
23 
25 


-li " j 

42 
24 

33 1 

42 


15 
15 

16 i 
16 


28 
24 

7Q 1 
1 

27 


27 
29 

9Q 

29 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT* 

Form 1 

Form 2 

Form 3 

Form 4 

Jotal Respondents 


21 
20 
22 
20 
173 


21 
22 
20 
18 
164 


30 
32 
32 
33 
240 


45 1 
32 
31 
43 
292 


1 S 1 
1 

15 
12 
15 
119 


97 1 
Z / 1 

28 
27 
29 
219 


28. 
28 
25 
29 
223 


Largest Number 
Smallest Number 
Range 


21* 

20 ' 
t* 


22 
18 
t* 


33 
25 
8 


45 
24 
21 


16 
12 
4 


29 
27 
2 


25 
4 



*Fonn 1 InKudes Subscore 1 and 2. Form 2 Includes Subscores 2 and 5. Form 3 
Includes Subscore 3 and 4, and Form 4 Includes Subscore 6. 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF 12ch. GRADE RESPONDENTS BY SUBTEST BY SCHOOL 





. SE 


NE 


1 .V 

LHS 


EAST 


PIUS 


Spring 1975 * 










\ 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 










* 


Part 1 


U2 


46 


32 


47 . 


10 


Part 2 


45 


45 


33 , 


43 


9 


rart J 


44 


• 42 


lf5 


38 


8 


Part 4 


40 


49 


'30 


36 


9 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER 












DEVELOPMENT* 










■ i 

. 11 


Form 1 • ^ . 


41 


47 


22 


37 


Form 2 


42 


46 


27 


43 


10 


Form 3 


40 


40 


30 


37 


9 


Form 4 


4,1 


. 40 


25 ' 


48 / 


11 


^ Total Respondents 


335 

*■ 


355 


234 


329 


' 77 


Largest Number i 


45 


49 


35 


48,' 


11 


Smallest Number 


40 


40 


22 


36 


8 


: Raiige. 


5 


9 


. 13 


12 


3 


Spring 1976 ' . 












CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 


• • 








:/ 


Part 1 


-59 














47 


. 38 


■34 


23 


Part 2 


; 50 


46 


33 


29 


24 


Part 3 


56 


44 


30 


29 


26 


Part 4 


50 , 




42 


28 


23 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER 








- 




DEVELbPMENT* 












Form 1 


53 


,°48 


37 


33 


16 


Form 2 


49 


47 


44 


31 


22 


Form 3 


54 


38 


38 


30 


22 


Form 4 


48 


46 


33 


30 


15 


Total Respondents 


419 


364 


295 


244 


171 


Largest Number 


59 


48 


44 


34 


26 


Smallest Number 


48 


38 


30 


28 


15 


Range 


11 


10 


14 


6 


' 11 












/ 



■ J 



,» 



*Fonn 1 includes Subscore I'^nd 2, Form 2 includes Subscores 2 and 5, Form 3 
Includes Subscore 3 and 4, and Form 4 Includes Subscore 6. 
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APPENDIX 8 
Summary Data on Student Outcomes 

9 



^ - 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY DATA FOR STUDENT OUTCOME III-B 

III. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of work values and 
posses a desire to engage In paid and/or unpaid work. ' 

B. Students will possess positive attitudes towaf d paid and 
unpaid' work. 





Career 

Frfiipa^lon 

Students ' 


Control 
Students 


Slgnifleance 
Difference 


Sprlns 1975 








Career Maturity Inventory 








Attitude Scale 








Number of Students*^ 
I^Mean ''Score ' 
Standard Deviation . 


250 
35.85 
" ' 5.66 


146 
37.18 
' 3.94 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


Soring 1976 

Career Maturity Inventory 




■ » 


. V 








Attitude Scale 






Number of Students*' 
Kean ^core 

Standard Deviatl/on «. 


339 
36.01 
5.12 


154 ^ 
36.72 
4.69 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



* 

Item sampling procedures were usecj to estimate group scores on the CMI 
Attitude Scale, therefore, N is misleading. The number of item responses 
is approximately equivalent to N/4; (250 students responding to Item Sample 
test is approximately equivalent to 63 students responding to the entire 
attitude test. ■ ■ W 



149 



ERIC 
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; ■ ■•*^?'AiLE. 2 ■ 

, SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-A 

IVi Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about , work. 

A. Students will know the major duties and required abilities of different 
types of paid and unpaid work. ^ 



Career 

Education 

Stttthints 



Control 
Students 



Significance 

'Of 

Difference' 



[Sprins^ 1975 

ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 1 Occupational 

Characteristics 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 
Subscore 3 Exploratory* Occupational 
Experience 
Number of Students^ ^ 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 



CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knowing Yourself 
Number of Students 
Ifean Score 
Standard Deviation 
Part 2^ Knowing About Jobs 
Number of Students 
^ Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 



[spring 1976 

ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 1 Occupational 

Characteristics 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
' Standard Deviation 
Subscore 3 Exploratory Occu 
Experience 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 

CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knowing Yourself 

Number of Students 
> Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 
Part 2 Knowing About Jobs 

Number of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 



87 
35.38 
8.70 



78 
1'.73 
0,25 



98 
13.31 
3.42 

92' 
14.97 
3.33 



ERIC 
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117 
33.90 
8.60 



114 
1.77 
0.29 



118 
12.05 
4.22 

112 
14.98 
3.39 



150 



66 
36.39 
9'. 96' 



64 
1.84 
(\.25 



70 
33.80 
8.76 



73 
1.78 
0.26 



70 
12.39 
4.36 

68 
14.23 
4.69 



Not ' 
synifl- 



.05 



69 


Not 


13.20 


Signifi- 


3.83 


cant 


•67 1 


Not 


15.22 


Signifi- 


3.62 


cant 



Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



Not 

Signifi- 
cant • 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



SUMMBT 



TABLE 2a 

FOR TWELFTH GRA)E STlIDEBT OUTCOME IV-A 



IV. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

» 

A. Students will know the major duties and required abilities of different 
types of paid and unpaid work- 




TABLE 3 4 

SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-B 

IV. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

B. Students will know differences in work conditions and life styles associated 
with different types of paid and unpaid work. 



r 


Career 

Education 

StiidpntR 


' Controil 


* Simif Icanrp 
of 

uxzL erence 


Spring 1975 




\ 




ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 1 Occupational 

Characteristics 
Nunber of Students * 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 

r 

^rins 1976 


87 

35.38 

8.70^ 
7 


66 
36.39 
9.96 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 

\ 


^ ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Bmbscore 1 Occupational 

Characteristics {-j^^ 
. Number of Students 
# Mean Score * 

Standard Deviation # 


117 
33.90 
8.62 ^ 


70 
33.80 
8.76 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant L 




' .v. 

* 



152 



110 



TABLE Hp 

SUMHAKY DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTO(»fE IV-B 



IV. Students will demonstrate Increased attmreness of and knov^edge about work. 

B. Students will know differences In work.\condltlons and life styles associated 
with different types of paid and unpaid work.^ ♦ 



4^ 


Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 ^ 

ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Subscore 1 Occupational i 
Characteristics 
Nuid>er of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard ijev^atlon 
•\ 


• 

80 
40.65 
8.83 


41 
39.93 
11.64 


V 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


SprW 1976 

ASSKg^SMEWT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 






1 








Subscore 1 Occupitlonaf 

Characteristics 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


101 
38.69 
9.59 


53 
36. 1> 
10.36 


Not * « 
Signifi- 
cant 
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111 



*rABLE 4 

SDMHAHT DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-C 



• Studemts %rtll deK>n8trate increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

C. Students will know entry" requirements for major types of paid and 
unpaid work. 



1 , f % 


1 Career 
1 Educ&tion 
1 Students 


1 Control 
1 Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Isprlng 1975 






- u — 


1 ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPHENT 

1 






. % 


1 Subscore 2 Occupational Preparation 

1 Requirements 

1 Number of Students 

1 Mean Score 

1 Standard Deviation 


1 

87 
10.37 
3.21 


1 66 
10.92 
3.18 . 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 41 


1 CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 






K ' ■ 


1 Part 4 Looking Ahead i 
1 Number of Students 
1 Mean Score - 
1 Standard Deviation • 
1 ^ 


'94 
. 13.21 
3.65 


13.84 

I 3.15=--* 


MOC 

Signifi- 
cant 


Ispring 1976 ^ 








1 ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








1 Subscore 2 Occupational Preparation 1 
j Requirements 1 
1 Number of Students 1 
1 Mean Score 1 
1 Standard Deviation | 


117 1 
10.68 
2.95 


70 
10.36 
3.62 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


1 CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 1 








1 Part 4 Looking Ahe^^ ^ 1 
1 Number of Students 1 
1 Mean Score 1 
1 Standard Deviation 1 


110 1 
13.05 
3.78 1 


V 

72 
13.25 
3.04 

« 


A 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



154 



112 
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TABLE 4a 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-C 

# 

IV. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

C. Students will know entry requirements for major types of paid and 
unpaid work. 





Career 
Students 


Students 


Significance 

nf 

Difference 


Spring 1975 




/ 


■ V. '* 


ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscpre 2 Occupational Preparation 
Requirement 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard deviation 


80 
12.15 
2.90 


41 
11.90 
3.32' 


Not " 
Slffnif 1- 
cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 








Part 4 Looking Ahead 
Nu]d>er of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


88 
13.94 
3 82 


40 
13.18 

4 1*5 


Not 

Signifi- 

can L 


Spring 1976 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 






f-' 


Subscore 2 Occupational Preparation 
Requirement 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


■■"f 

101 
3.58 


53 
11.09 
3.58 


Not c 

Signifi- ; - 
cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 






.. 


Part 4 Looking Ahead 
Number of Students ' 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 




^ 50 ^ 
13.70 
3*99 


%\ " 

> * 








; , . ' . . . » i 



155 



113 



■ r 



* TABli 5 

SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH. GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-D 
• IV. Students will demonstrate increased avarenes9, of and knowledge about work. 



D. Students will know the impact of social and technological change on 
paid and unpaid work. . % 



\ 


Career 

Education 

Students 


3 

Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 








ASSESSMENT OE CARE^ DEVE^XDPMEKis^ . 

. ' * Knowledge ' / A 
Nun&er of Students . *; . / / ^ - 
* Mean S^forej^ . • ^ 1 > 
\ . ' Staiidard DeViatioh * " 








; ' 84 

25.i5-^. 

;4.'89.^3,- 

* ' ■ 


.'65 
25.54 
/ 5.51 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant • 


Sptlng 1976 ' ^ > " 

ASSESSMENT OT CAREBEt DEVELOP*!ENT r . 
Subscbr^ 4^ Curleer planning . ' ' , , 

' iChOWl^lc^' • " . 

Nunb^r oflLStu^^^s" * ^ < - 
■ ^ Mean Sc6rfeV ■'\" ^ ' - 
/'^'Standard' Deylatloi^ • 

^ ' \ . • ' ^'r 








' 106 
24*34 
: r 5.34 > 


'23.69 
5.^3 






■'.I. 




ERIC V Of'^ 




TABLE 5a 

SUMMAK? DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTC»ME IV-D 

IV. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

D. Students' will know the Impact of social and technological change on 
paid and unpaid work. > 





Career 
Education 


Control 
ocuaencs 


^Significance 
^> of 
Dlzierence 


Spring 1975 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOi>MENT 






) 


Subscore 4 Career Planning 

Knowledge 
. Nuoiber of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


83 
27.29 
5.610 


42 
27.93 
4.59 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


SpigpR 1976 % 

ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 4 Career Planning 

Knowledge , 4 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


113 
26.47 
.5.79 


'49 
27.14 
5.75 





157 



115 
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^ TABLE 6 '1. 

SUMMAKf DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME I^-E 

IV. Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about- work. 

E. Studeifts will know the Important factofs that affect work success and 
satisfaction. 





Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Slgi\l£icahce 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 






\ 




CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 








PartU Knowing Yourself 
Ntjmber of Students 
!fean Score 
Standard Deviation 


V 

\ 


98 

13.31 
3.42 


69 

13.20 
3.83 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


Spring 1976 










CAREER MATURI^ INVENTORY 










, Part 1 Knowing Yourself 
Hunber of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 




118 
12.05 
4.22 


70 
12.39 
4. '36 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



# 



158 



116 



TABLE 6a 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME IV-E 

Students will demonstrate Increased awareness of and knowledge about work. 

E. Students will know the Important facotrs that affect work success and 
satisfaction. 





» 


Cat^er 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
or « 
Difference 


Spring 1975 
" CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 








Part 1 Knowing Yourself 
Number of ^^tudents 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


88 

13.66 
3.22 


42 
13.81 
3.31 


Not 

Slgnlfl-^ 
cant 


Spring 1976 

CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 








Part 1 Knowing Yourself 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 




59 
13.03 
3.58 


o 



i 



159 



117 

ERIC 
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TABLE 1 . 

SOMHARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-A ■ 

V* Students will demonstrate Increased competency in career decision-maklng skills < 

A. Students will be able to associate their own abilities and limitations 
with possible success in present or future paid and unpaid work. 





Career 

Education 

Sttidents 


Control 
Students 


, Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 










CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 










Part 1 Knowing Yourself 










NuBiber of Students 




98 


69 


Not 


^ Mean Score 




13.31 


. 13.20 


Signlfl-:, 


Standard Deviation 




3.42 


3.83 


cant 


Part 3 Choosing a Job 










Number of Students ' 




96^ 


70 


Not 


Mean JScore 


e 


12.97lr 


12.54 


Signifi- 


Standard Deviation — 


w» 


3.06 


. 3.04 


cant . 


Spring 1976 \ 










CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 










Part 1 Knowing Yourself 










Nuniber of Students 




118 


70 




Mean Score 




12.05 


12.39 




Standard Deviation 




4.22 






Part 3 Choosing a Job 




• 






Number of Students 




99 


. 73 . 




Mean Score — 




12.67 


13.33 




Standard Deviation 




3.53 


2.99 





ERid 
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TABLE 7a 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-A 

9 

V. Students will deoionstrate Increased competency In career decision-making skills. 

A. Students will be able to a^^Dciate their own abilities and limitations 
with possible success in present or future paid and unpaid work. 



1 • 1 




Career 




Significance 




Education 


Control 


of 


« 


Students 


Students 


Difference 


Spring 1975 " 




K 










CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 




✓ 




Part 1 Knowing Yourself 






• 


Nunber of Students 


88 


42 


Not 


^an Score 


13.66 


13.81 


Slgnlfl- ' 


Standard Deviation 


3.22 


3.31 


cant 


Part 3 Choosing a Job 








Number of Students 


85 


44 


Not 


Mean Score 


14.09 


.13.59 


Signifi- 


Standard Deviation 


2.80 


/ 3.10 


cant 


\ 

Spring 1976 \ 








CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 




\ 




Part 1 Knowing Yourself 








Number of Students 




59 




Mean Score 




13.03- 




Standard Deviation 




3.58 




Part 3 Choosing a Job 








Number of Students 




56 




Mean Score 




14.59 




Standard Deviation 




1.96 













161 
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TABLE 8 



SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-B 



V. Students will demonstrate Increased competency in career decision-making skills. 

B* Students will be able to relate their personal interests and values to 
types of paid and unpaid work'^d their associated life styles. 



, ' V ; 






dxgnxrxcauce 




EHtioAt"! on 


Cnn t Tn 1 






Du.ua en us 


otuaencs 


iiirrerence 


% 

Sprins 1975 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 3 Exploratory Occupations 








Number of Students 


78 


64 


Not 






1 Q/. 


Slgnlri- 


tf/i Standard Deviation 


* 


U • 43 


cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 








Part 1 Knowing Yourself 








Number of Students 


98 


69 


Not 


Mean Score 


ia.3i 


13.20 


Signif i- 


Standard Deviation 




O . O J 


cant 


Part 3 Choosins a Job 








Number of Students 








Mean Score 


12.97 


12.54 




Standard Deviation ♦ 


J •\I\J 


^ OA 




Sprlncr 1976 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT * JB 








Subscore 3 Exploratory Occupations ^ 








Number of Sttidpnts 


BT ' 1 1 A 


/ J 


MOC 


Mean Score 


1.77 


1.78 


Signifi- 


Standard Deviation 


0.29 


0\26 


cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENlGIRSr 








♦Part 1 Knowl«jg.Yoi||78elf 








Nuinber of Sttilehls 


118 


70 


Not 


Mean Score 


12.05 „ 


12.39 


Signifi- 


Standard Deviation 


4.22 


4.36 


cant 


*Part 3 Choosing a Job 






« 


Number of Students 


49 


73 


Not 


Mean Score 


12.67 


13.33 


Signifi- 


Standard Deviation 


3.53 

%, ■ 


2.99 


cant 




\ 




• 
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ii^' ... 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TWELVTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-8 
V. Students will demonstrate Increased . competency In career decision-making skills. 



B. Students will be able to relate their personal interests and values to types 
of paid axid unpaid work and^ their' associated life styles. 



t 


1 


Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 ^ 

' ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT . 

Subscore 3 Exploratory 'Occupations 

Nuoiber of Students 

Mean Score ^ 

Standard Deviation 


76 
1.78 
0.27 


. ' *•• 

' 41 
1.79 . 
0.29 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Khowlng Yourself 

Number of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 
Part 3 Choosing a Job 

Number of Students 

Mean Scare x 

Standard D'eviation 


' 88 
13.00 
3.22 ■ 

85 
14.09 
2.80 


42 
■1. 381 
3.31 

44^ 
13.59 
3.10 


Not 

Signiri— 
cant 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


. V. 
Spring 1976 

ASSESSMENT OF CArSeR DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 3 Exploratory Occupations 
Number' of StudAts 
Mean Score 

Standard Deviation : 


94 
1.70 
0.28 


48 

i<r7 

0.26 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knowing Yours 
Number of Students - 
Mean .Score ^ 
Standard Deviation 
Part' 3 Choosing a Job 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 




59 
13.03 
3.58 

56 
14.59 
3.78 





163 

121 



TABLE 9 ^ , 
SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCX)ME V-C 
V* Students will nemonstrate Increased competence in career decision-making skills* 



C. Students will be able to identify, locate, and utilize sources of infor- 
mation to solve career decision-making problems. 







Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance - 
of 

Difference 




Spring 1975 . 










ASSESSMENT OF CAREHl DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore C Career Planning 
Knowledge 
Number of Students 
Mean Stlore 
Standard Deviation 


84, 
25.25 
4.89 


fr5 
25.54 
5.51 


Not • , . 
SignUd- 
cant 


• 


^ i Subscore 5 Career Planning 
Involvement 
NuBober of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


86 
1.71 
0.36 


64 
1.75 
0.35 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 




Spring 1976 










ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 4 Career Planning 
KnofwledgiB / " 
Number of Students ' 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


106 
24.34 
5.34 


71 
23.69 ■ 
5.93 . 






Subscore 5 Career Planning 

Involvement 
* Number of Students 

Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


105 
1.73 
0.32 


65 
1.68 
0.36 


• 

Not \ 
Signifi- 
cant 



'Hi 




. TABLE 9a 

SUMKARY DATA FOR TWELFTH GR^E STUDENT OUTCOIE V-C 
V. Students %rlll deHQfiAtrate Increased competence In career decision-making s1^1l8« 



C. * Students will l^e able totdentlfy, locate, and utilize sources (>p^nfomation 
to solve career decislon*naklng problems. 





Career 

Education 
Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 


« 






ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 4 Career Planning 
Rnovledge 
* number of Students^ ^ , 
Mean Score * t^/ 
Standard Deviation 


■4 

83 - 
27.29 
5.60 


% 

42 
27.93 
4.59 


Not 

Signifi- 
cai^t 


Subscore 5 Career Planning 

Involvement ^ 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


79 * 
1.93 
- 0.38 


40 . 
2.04 
0.34 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


* 

ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 4 Career Planning 
Knowledge 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


/ 

/ 

113 
26.47 
5.79 


49 
27.14 
5.75 




Subscore 5 Career Planning 

Involvement ^ 
Number of Students 
^ Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


104' 
1.90 ' 
0.37 


f 54 
» 1.91 
0.36 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



16o 



# 123 



TABLE 10 

SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-E ^ 
V. Students demonstrate ^Increased competency in career decision-making skills. 



E. Students will know the steps to be taj^en and factors (o be considered in 
career planning. ^ 



J 


Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
Difference 


Sprinf 1975 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 4 Career Planning 
Knowledge 
Nxia^er of Students 
Heim Score • 
Siitidard Deviation 


84 
24. 3A 
5.34 


If 

65 
25.54 
5.93 


s 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knovlng Yourself 
Numbier of Students 
^ Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


98 
13.31 


69 
13.20 
3.83 


Not 

Slgnifi- * 
cant 


Qn^^n» 1Q7A 








ASSESS^Oin^ OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore 4 Career Planning 
Knowledge 
Number of Students 
I^Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


1 

106 
24.34 
5.34 


71 
23.69 
5,93 




CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part. 1 Knovlng Yourself 
iVumber of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


118 
12.05 
4.22 - 


70 
12.39 
4.36 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



TABLE 10a 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOME V-E 

Students %rlll deiBonstrate Increased competency In careep-^eclslon-maklng ^skills « 

E. Students %rlll know the steps to be taken and factors to be considered In 
career planning. 



— i — 


Career ^ 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 


1 






ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore A Career Planning 
Knovledse 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
^ Standard Deviation 


83 

27.29 
5.60 


' A2 
27.93 
A. 5 9 


Not 

Signifi- 
^cant 


CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knovini^ Yourself 
Nimber of Students 
Mean Score 
. Standard Deviation 


88 

1:3.66 
3.22 


13.81 
3.31 


Not 
k Signifi- 
cant 


sprins 19 7o 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
Subscore A Career Planning 
Knowledge 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


113 
26. ia 
5.79 


A9 
27. lA 
5.75 




CAREER MATURITY INVENTORY 
Part 1 Knoiflng Yourself 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 




59 
13.03 
3.58 




— ^ 









167 
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TABLE 11 ; l^^^' 
SUMMARY DATA FOR NINTH GRADE ^^jjjpENT OUTCOMES V-F 
V. Students will demonstrate Increased compt^tency In career declf ion-making* 
H Students will denionstrate Jactlve Involvement In career decision-making. 





Career 

Education 

Students 


u 

f 

Control 
Studc£Qta£^ 


Significance 

of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 




■m 




ASSESSMENT dF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 5 Career Ploilnlng 
. Involvement 
numoer or oLUaenLS 
^ Mean Score 

Standard Deviation 


86 
1.71 
0.36 


\ 

64 
1.75 
0.35 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


Spring 1976 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Subscore 5 Career Planning 
Involvement 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 








105 
1.73 
0.32 


65 
1.68 
0.36 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 



168 



'26 



ERIC 



TABLE 11a 

SUMMARY DATA F'OR TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT OUTCOMES V-F 
V. Students will demonstrate Increased competency In career decision-making* 
F. Students will demonstrate active Involvement In career decision-making. 





t 


Career 

Education 

Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


Spring 1975 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Siibscore 5 Career Planning 
Involvement 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard ^eviatlon 


79 
1.93 
0.38 


40 • 
2.04 
0.34 


Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


Spring 1976 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT i 








Subscore 5 Career Planning 
Involvement 
Number of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


104 
1.90 
0.37 


1.91 
T>.36 


Not 

Slgnlfl^ 
cant 



169 



127 



) 




TABLE'],.?., " • 



.(I. 5 SW^^Y DATA FfflrTWELq5H GRADE ^§TUDENT^QUTCOME VII-A 
*^ 'VII. Stud8iM;;s'vlil dfemdrigbrite vf^^k-s'Slkjj^^rM. work-getting skills. 



' A',^fi^tuident'» will Vie 'abief^i^identlfy, locate; and utilize sources that 
. ''^ . ^^^'C^tain, ±nf oiTnaolon afcbujt exlsVun'^ pajd and unpaid work possibilities. 



^ ■ ■ \ ■ ^ . 


Career 
Education 
Students 


Control 
Students 


Significance 
of 

Difference 


■ ■ ,> ■ ^ ^ • .-V ; '••■•^ ' : 

Spring /,^^25 i ' ■ 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 5 Career Planning 
1 n vo X V enien L 
Nu]d>^r of Students 
Mean Score 
Standard Deviation 


79 
1.93 
0.38 


40 
2.04 
0.34 


i 

Not 

Signifi- 
cant 


Spring 1976 








ASSESSMENT OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT 








Subscore 5 Career' Planning 
Involvement 
Nunber of Students 
Mean Score 

Standard Deviation ' 


104 
1.90 
0.37 


, 54 
1.91 
0.36 


Not ' 

Signifi- 
cant 



It 



ERIC 



170 



128 ■ 



